

















new supea-speeo GAS RANGES MAKE 
LOOMING HSER THAW FUER BEBE 










MODERN GAS RANGES 


have many wonderful time- and 
work-saving features. Every 
housewife should have the bene- 
fit of these advantages — you’re 
missing something without them. 









CLICK SIMMER BURNER — Low 
economy flame with “‘click”’ 
signal for waterless cooking 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING —No 

matches to strike—No wait- 
‘ ing — Instant heat. 
> GIANT BURNER —For fastest 
ae” top-stove cooking. Wide heat 
spread for large utensils. 
NEW TYPE TOP BURNERS — 
Direct flame toward bottom of 
utensils—save gas—won’t clog. 
SMOKELESS SPEED BROILER— | 
Perforated grill keeps fat 
from flame. Eliminatessmoke. 
HEAT CONTROL —Assures ex- 
act oven temperature. No 
more “guess-work” baking. 
BALL-BEARING ROLLERS — 
Finger-tip control on broiler 
and utensil compartments. 
FAST PRE-HEATING OVEN — 
Reaches maximum oven heat 
in fraction of time required 
by ordinary ranges. 
SLOW-ROASTING OVEN — 
Holds minimum heat for ‘‘low 
temperature” cooking. Tem- 
perature will not creep up. 


NOW CHECK THE FEATURES 
YOU HAVE 
ON YOUR PRESENT RANGE! 







































































UPER-SPEED — that’s why up-_ without danger of them scorching. 
to-date housewives who want Remember, too, that Gas is fast, 
to make every minute count are dependable, thrifty—and the flexible 
choosing these “Fast Workers” for Gas flame offers you limitless grada- 
their kitchens. tions of heat to increase your cook- 
In addition to the faster opera- ing skill. 

tion of the burners, the amazing These smart, modern Gas Ranges 
automatic features of these modern are so easy to keep clean. Do look 
Gas Ranges cut kitchen time. Asig- them over at your Gas Company 
nal lets you know when the oven is showroom or Appliance Dealers. 
ready —and when the baking time is When you find out what they can 
over. There’s no need to be a “pot do, you, too, will want to “go mod- 
watcher” with the economical sim- ern” with a new Gas Range! 

mer burner. Vegetables cook gently AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


THIS BLANKET KEEPS YOU COOL! It’s a 
heavy insulation which holds oven 
heat in. It makes summer cooking 
more comfortable. And saves gas in 
the bargain. 








THE “FOCUSED FLAME” of newly designed 

top burners directs heat toward bot- 

tom of utensils—where it belongs. Heat 
isn’t wasted up the sides of saucepans. 
Kitchens are cooler—gas is saved. 


LET GAS DO THE 4 BIG JOBS + COOKING + WATER HEATING © REFRIGERATION * HOUSE HEATING 
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NATURAL GAS TRENDS 
.... The Development of a Major Industry 





HE voices of the ablest men in the natural gas indus- 

try will be heard in Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 8-11 at 

the annual convention of the Natural Gas Section. They 

will be making their contribution to the progress of a 
vital and rapidly expanding industry. 

Some idea of the magnitude and significance of the 

natural gas industry may be obtained from the following 

information gathered by the Association's statistical depart- 


ment. 
e 


Today, towns and cities with a population of more 
than 32,814,000 people have available the innumerable 
conveniences afforded by natural gas. Approximately 
66,000 people are employed by the natural gas com- 
panies at an annual payroll in excess of $98,156,000. 

Surprising as it may seem, the investment in the nat- 
ural gas industry is more than double the amount of 
capital employed in the production of automobiles. It 
takes $2,700,000,000 to provide natural gas service to 
7,220,000 customers, as compared with $1,369,631,000 
which have been invested in the automobile industry. 
The average worker in the natural gas industry has be- 
hind him the tremendous investment of $41,000. This 
compares with $3,000 in the automobile industry, $7,000 
in the steel industry, and $24,000 in the railroad industry. 

An interesting sidelight on the contribution of the in- 
dustry toward improved living conditions for workers 
is the wage and hour trend. In the peak year 1929, the 
average employee in the natural gas industry worked 49 
hours per week; by 1937 this had been reduced to 40 
hours per week, and yet his average weekly earnings for 
the 40-hour week were nearly 9 per cent higher than 
in 1929. 

One of the outstanding developments in the natural 
gas industry during the past decade and a half has been 
the expansion into territories and markets formerly 
served with manufactured gas. 


In 1937 there were some 84 former manufactured gas 
companies distributing straight natural gas of approxi- 
mately 1,000 B.t.u. to 1,991,911 customers who pur- 
chased 154,099,849 M cubic feet of natural gas or 1,540,- 
998,490 therms, for which they paid $89,598,353, an 
average rate of 5.8¢ per therm. 

In 1923 these same companies were distributing man- 
ufactured gas of about 530 B.t.u. to 1,412,662 customers 
who purchased 60,458,813 M cubic feet of manufactured 
gas or 320,431,700 therms, for which they paid $58,- 
028,262, an average of 18.1¢ per therm. 

In addition there were in 1937, 28 former manufac- 
tured gas companies serving mixed gas of approximately 
840 B.t.u. to 1,771,841 customers who purchased 60,- 
800,039 M cubic feet of mixed gas or 510,720,328 therms 
for which they paid $66,489,987, an average rate of 13¢ 
per therm. 

In 1923 this same group of companies sold manufac- 
tured gas of approximately 530 B.t.u. to 1,429,813 cus- 
tomers who purchased 63,459,320 M cubic feet of man- 
ufactured gas or 336,334,396 therms, for which they 
paid $59,803,023, an average rate of 17.8¢ per therm. In 
other words, the number of consumers actually using gas 
in 1937, had they paid the rates of 18.1¢ and 17.8¢, re- 
spectively, in force in 1923, would have had to pay 
$124,260,500 more for the equivalent service in 1937 


alone. 
* 


In the fifteen-year interval from 1923 to 1937, manu- 
factured gas has been replaced by natural gas or mixed 
natural and manufactured gas in communities with a 
population of nearly 19,800,000 people, and approxi- 
mately 3,764,000 customers have been affected by the 
change. During this same period natural gas has been 
made available to over 2,300,000 customers who had not 
previously been served with any gas fuel. 











Natural Gas Convention Headliners 


As chairman of 
the Natural Gas 
Section of the Amer- 
ican Gas Associa- 
tion, Mr. Weymouth 
will play a major 
role in the Conven- 
tion Sessions. His 
address on the “Ac- 
> tivities of the Natu- 
\ ral Gas Industry” at 

the opening general 
session, Tuesday, 
May 9, will review 
the industry's ac- 
complishments during the year and set the 
keynote of the convention. He is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations for the Colum- 
bia Gas and Electric Corporation, author of 
the Weymouth Formula for flow of gas in 
pipe lines, and inventor of fluid measuring 
devices. 





T. R. Weymouth 


Mr. Denton will 
be the principal 
speaker at the lunch- 
eon following the 
general session, Tues- 
day, May 9. As 
president of the 
Mellon Securities 
Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., he will 
speak authoritatively 
on gas and oil se- 
curities. His experi- 
ence includes being 
Frank R. Denton appointed chief na- 
tional bank examiner in Washington, D. C., 
in 1929. 





Distinguished 
work as_ chairman 
of the Main Tech- 
nical and Research 
Committee of the 
Natural Gas Section 
and his leadership 
in the solution of 
engineering prob- 
lems, won for Mr. 
Cooper the 1938 
Charles A. Munroe 
Award. Mr. Cooper 
will again lead the 
session devoted to 
the work of the research committee which 
takes place Wednesday, May 10. A power- 
ful factor in the development of the natural 
gas industry, he played a leading role in 
the building of long-distance oil and gas 
pipe lines. He announced his retirement 
as president of the Hope Natural Gas Co. 
and affiliated companies on February 20. 





H. C. Cooper 











Mr. Lauer is pres- 
ident of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
and president of 
The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., 
Philadelphia. He 
will deliver an ad- 
dress entitled “A 
Mobilized Industry” 
at the opening gen- 
eral session, Tues- 
day, May 9. Mr. 
Conrad N. Lauer Lauer was elected 

president of the 
Philadelphia company in 1929.  Subse- 
quently he was elected a member of the 
Philadelphia Municipal Gas Works Com- 
mission and vice-president of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. 


Cooperation on 
problems of mutual 
interest to the nat- 
ural gas industry 
and natural gasoline 
manufacturers will 
be discussed Mon- 
day morning, May 
8, by James W. 
Cowles, manager of 
the gas department 
of the Shell Petro- 
leum Corp., Tulsa, 
: Oklahoma. A pio- 
James W. Cowles neer Okichomen, 
he is nationally known as a gas contract 
authority and was the 1938 winner of the 
Hanlon Award presented each year for 
distinctive service in advancing the inter- 
ests, standards and technical procedure of 
the natural gasoline industry. 


Mr. Ambrose will 
take part in the 
management sym- 
posium on Tuesday, 
May 9, discussing 
the subject, “Engi- 
neering Assistance to 
Management.” He 
was formerly chief 
technologist for the 
U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Since 
A. W. Ambrose te: “ “ ery 
associated with vari- 
ous subsidiaries of the Cities Service Oil 
Company, and is now vice-president and 
assistant general manager in Bartlesville. 


A well-known 
leader in the natural 
gas industry, Mr. 
Schmidt is  vice- 
chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas _ Section. 
While with the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Co., Co- 
lumbus, in the gas 
measurement depart- 
ment, he aided ma- 
terially in develop- 
ing the orifice meter 
mercury differential 
and the gas density 
balance used today in determining specific 
gravity of natural gas. 

In 1918 Mr. Schmidt took charge of gas 
measurement for the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, became that company’s 
chief engineer a year later and in 1920 was 
appointed general superintendent. Today he 
is vice-president of the company. 





Elmer F. Schmidt 


Mr. Taylor will 
speak on manage- 
ment’s responsibili- 
ties at the manage- 
ment symposium 
Tuesday, May 9. A 
background of util- 
ity experience and 
eight years as city 
manager of Grand 
Haven, Mich., 
where he directed 
the rebuilding and 
operation of the 
electric and water 
utilities of the city, makes him well quali- 
fied to discuss this subject. He is a vice- 
president of Stone & Webster Service Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 





Paul R. Taylor 


“Financing the 
Dealer,” one of the 
most important mer- 
chandising prob- 
lems facing the gas 
industry, will be dis- 
cussed on Monday, 
May 8, from the 
banker's viewpoint 
by .Percy M. Hall, 
vice-president, Man- 
ufacturers Trust 
Company, New 
York, N. Y. He has 
a background of ex- 
tensive experience in 
the finance business. He organized and 
developed the Industrial Credit Division of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. 





Percy M. Hall 
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Mr. McGowen, 
who is president of 
the United Gas Pipe 
Line Company of 
Houston, Texas, and 
immediate past pres- 
ident of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 
will present the Gas 
Well Deliveries 
Subcommittee report 
on Wednesday, May 
10. He has been 
prominent in the 
natural gas indus- 
try in the southwest for many years and 
has an enviable record as a producer of 
natural gas and as a business man. The 
development of the natural gas fields in 
Louisiana was due to a great extent to his 
energy and effort. He was the first chair- 
man of the Natural Gas Department of the 
Association. 





N. C. McGowen 


“It’s Only the Be- 
ginning”’ is the title 
of Mr. Guyer’s ad- 
dress to be pre- 
sented at the general 
session, Wednesday, 
May 10. He is pres- 
ident of the Asso- 
ciation of Gas 
Appliance’ and 
Equipment Manufac- 
turers and vice-pres- 
ident of Cribben & 
Sexton Company, 
Chicago. As official 
leader of the manufacturers, and an im- 
portant executive in the industry, his re- 
marks bear especial significance. 





E. R. Guyer 


The timely sub- 
ject of ‘‘Recent 
Court Decisions and 
Commission Rulings 
and Their Effect on 
the Natural Gas In- 
dustry” will be pre- 
sented to the con- 
vention by William 
A. Dougherty on 
Wednesday, May 10. 
His work in the law 
department of the 





W. A. Dougherty 


pany (New Jersey) 
has brought him in close contact with the 
natural gas industry in connection with the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act and 
with the Natural Gas Act. 
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Standard Oil Com-’ 


Meet in Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 8-11 


Mr. Beckjord is a 
vice-president of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation and vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., New 
York. An outstand- 
ing executive in the 
gas industry for 
many years he will 
speak on the sub- 
ject of “Manage- Walter C. Beckjord 
ment Views the 
Growing Industrial Gas Load’ on Monday, 
May 8. Prior to joining the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., Mr. Beckjord was vice- 
president and general manager of the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company. He has 
been a director of the Association and 
chairman of both the Technical and Com- 
mercial Sections. 





P. McDonald Bid- 
dison, who will 
speak on ‘‘Fair Value 
and Fair Return” 
at the Wednesday 
general session, has 
had varied experi- 
ence in this country 
and Mexico with 
supply, oil, coal and 
natural gas com- 
panies. He is now 
a consulting engi- 
neer in Dallas, 
Texas, occupied 
largely with the valuation of properties and 
rate cases on natural gas utilities. In 1917- 
1918, he conducted a search for helium in 
all natural gas fields in the United States 
and supervised construction of two helium 
plants in Texas. 


P. McD. Biddison 


The creed of 
Harry Swenson, di- 
rector of displays 
for The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, 
is “A Show Will 
Let Them Know.” 
At least, that is the 
title of his part of 
the convention pro- 
gram on May 8. In 
his more than ten 
years with the Chi- 
cago company, he 
has become a national authority on dis- 
plays and kitchen and basement planning. 


Harry Swenson 
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A familiar figure 
on natural gas con- 
vention programs, 
Dr. Finch, director 
of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, 
on Thursday, May 
11, will describe the 
cooperative research 
work carried on by 
the Bureau and the 
Natural Gas Section 
of the Association. 
Dr. Finch has a dis- Dr. Finch 
tinguished back- 
ground in the fields of mining and geology. 


A timely and au- 
thoritative discus- 
sion of “Business 
Relationship with 
Government’’ by 
Baird H. Markham 
will be presented at 
the Tuesday general 
session, May 9. Since 
1933 Mr. Markham 
has been director of 
the American Pe- 
troleum Industries 
Committee with of- Baird H. Markham 
fices in New York. 


“Fifty Years of 
Regulation of Busi- 
ness” will be re- 
viewed Thursday, 
May 11, by George 
E. Frazer, counsel 
for the Association 
of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment 
Manufacturers, New 
York, and a mem- 
ber of the law firm 
of Frazer and Tor- 
bet, of New York 


G E. F 
and Chicago. eorge razer 


Mr. Flanagan 
speaks on ‘‘The 
Place of the Safety 
Department in the 
Organization _Set- 
Up,” on May 11. 
He is assistant to 
the president of 
United Gas Pipe 
Line Company and 
is an expert on 
safety problems, be- 
ing in charge of the 
safety department of 
his company as well 
as insurance and other general departments. 


J. C. Flanagan 
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Relative sizes of new (left) and old Silica Gel gas dehumidifiers are shown in the photo- 
graph. For the same capacities, the new rotating machines are greatly reduced in size 


Association’s Executives Inspect New 
Gas Air Conditioning Equipment 


MMEDIATELY following a_ two-day 

Conference on Industrial Gas Sales of 
the American Gas Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on March 29 various groups of gas 
industry officials, including members of the 
Association's Executive Board, the Com- 
mittee of Executives on Air Conditioning 
headed by Walter C. Beckjord, and the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Air Conditioning 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Charles R. Bellamy, were shown the latest 
developments in Silica Gel gas-operated de- 
humidifying equipment at The Bryant 
Heater Company's laboratories. 

The new dehumidifier was demonstrated 
in a large closed room, into which live 
steam and heat were released until instru- 
ments indicated the room atmosphere to 
have reached 95° F. temperature and 135 
grains of moisture per pound of air. The 
new unit was then started; and, in less 
than 20 minutes with approximately 50 
people present in the room, the moisture 
was reduced to 50 grains per pound and the 
temperature to 72° F. 

Lyle C. Harvey, president of The Bryant 
Heater Company, and C. F. Cushing, man- 
ager of air conditioning sales, conducted 
the demonstration and explained with a 
series of charts the economics and mechan- 
ics of the new machine and its wide appli- 
cations. 

Cooling was accomplished by the evapo- 
ration of water into the dry air produced by 
the dehumidifier. This partial resaturation 
was effected in a new resaturating spray 
cooler recently developed by Bryant con- 
currently with their new dry air machine. 
This resaturation, of course, is not sufficient 
in extent to impair the requisite drying ef- 
fect. Furthermore, independent control 
of ‘humidity and temperature is still pro- 
vided. 

Present plans contemplate the produc- 
tion of these new dehumidifiers in three 
sizes: 600, 1300 and 2700 cubic feet per 
minute capacity. The new design of the 


equipment is quite simple, but startlingly 
different in that the silica gel adsorbent 
material is carried in a cylindrical basket 
that turns continuously. Both the condi- 
tioned air and heated air streams are con- 
tinuous and simultaneous in flow. Divid- 
ing seals inside the cylinder separate these 
two air streams. 

By being able to produce these new 
dehumidifiers at greatly reduced cost (ap- 
proximately 14 that of previous models) 
and applying thereto the well known prin- 
ciple of resaturation cooling, Bryant pre- 
sented to the gas industry a means of not 
only dehumidifying but of cooling air. 
Thus for the first time the air conditioning 
industry is provided with competitively 
priced dehumidifying and cooling equip- 
ment which takes full advantage of low cost 
gas energy. 


Sales Plan Studied 

Following inspection of the Bryant equip- 
ment, Mr. Beckjord’s Committee of Execu- 
tives on Air Conditioning held a meeting 
at which it was pointed out that gas sum- 
mer air conditioning has now reached the 
stage where emphasis must be placed on 
sales. The committee unanimously agreed 
to instruct the Industrial and Commercial 
Air Conditioning Committee to prepare a 
general industry sales plan for summer air 
conditioning. 

In addition to Mr. Beckjord, the follow- 
ing committee members were present: Frank 
H. Adams, W. F. Friend, Mr. Harvey, Con- 
rad N. Lauer, George F. Mitchell, Marcy 
L. Sperry and Eugene D. Milener. By spe- 
cial invitation the following were also pres- 
ent: Mr. Bellamy, R. M. Conner, C. F. 
Cushing, Merrill N. Davis, Davis M. De- 
Bard, F. S. Dewey, L. B. Eichengreen, Alex- 
ander Forward, C. E. Gallagher, F. M. 
Goodwin, K. C. Long, H. N. Mallon, N. C. 
McGowen, Leon Ourusoff, Clifford E. 
Paige, N. T. Sellman, Frank H. Trembly, 
Jr., and T. R. Weymouth. 
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The Committee on Industrial and Com. 
mercial Air Conditioning had previously 
met in the morning with Chairman Bellamy 
presiding. Present were: L. Ourusoff, vice- 
chairman, James C. Patterson, vice-chair- 
man, F. R. Bichowsky, K. B. Castle, Jr., 
W. F. Friend, F. M. Johnson, E. P. Kramer 
and Mr. Milener. 


Housing Group Specifies 
A. G. A. Approval 


VICTORY for gas appliances bearing 

Approval Seal of the American Gas 
Association’s Testing Laboratories is seen 
in the new specifications of the Federal 
Housing Administration covering the in- 
stallation of gas appliances in housing 
projects. These specifications make it 
mandatory that gas appliances shall con- 
form to the standards established by the 
Association. The FHA states that the ap- 
proval seal of the Association's Testing 
Laboratories or certification of compliance 
with the approved sfandards of the Asso- 
ciation shall constitute evidence of com- 
pliance. 

More than 93% of all domestic gas 
appliances sold in the United States have 
been tested and approved by the Associa- 
tion’s Laboratories in compliance with na- 
tional requirements. 


Campaign to Promote 
Safety Work 


FFECTING an educational campaign 

to promote the program of accident 
prevention work among all employees of 
the gas industry, the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion met recently in New York. Chairman 
A. W. Breeland of Dallas, Lone Star Gas 
Company safety supervisor, presided. Others 
present were: C. J. Gefvert, C. L. High- 
tower, W. H. Adams, B. E. Kelley, E. J. 
Kreh, W. J. McVay, H. A. Ptolemy, G. J. 
Ruoff, T. J. Shaughnessy and H. D. 
Grothusen, representing Q. R. Dungan, 
and Dr. Cecil K. Drinker, by invitation. 

This educational campaign will be car- 
ried on through the following activities 
which were adopted by the committee: 
Guides for safety inspections of manufac- 
tured gas properties, bulletin on public 
accident hazards, approval of safety de- 
vices, developing of American Gas Asso- 
ciation safety posters, safety messages to 
foremen, A.G.A. safety news letter, mo- 
tion pictures on rescue and resuscitation, 
guides for safety conferences, safety film 
slides, accident statistics in the gas indus- 
try and research. 

Mr. Gefvert was appointed chairman of 
the Committee on Medal Awards, with 
Mr. McVay and Mr. Ruoff named as mem- 
bers. A number of applicants were pre- 
sented to the subcommittee chairman and 
the subject of development of rules for 
award of special McCarter Certificates for 
Assistance was assigned to this subcom- 
mittee. 
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Appliance Servicing ... Loday’s Trend Is 


Toward Salesminded Technicians 
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URING the 

past ten 
years the charac- 
ter of gas service 
has completely 
changed and in 
changing has be- 
come more im- 
portant than ever 
before. This 
change might be 
dated from the 
time we first applied enamel and oven 
heat controls to gas ranges, but may be 
more sharply defined with the advent 
of the gas-fired refrigerator in 1927. 





T. J. Perry 


Parade of Changes 


Since then there has been a constant 
parade of changes and improvements 
in appliance design, construction fea- 
tures and utilization, servicing proce- 
dures and methods. Servicing today is 
a skilled trade requiring skilled peo- 
ple and I do not mean to imply that 
our predecessors were less skilled ; they 
simply didn’t have the opportunity to 
demonstrate their abilities to the extent 
that we have. 

What has brought about these 
changes? Possibly desire on our part, 
probably competition, but chiefly the 
urge that moves mankind to improve 
his living conditions through the elim- 
ination of burdensome work. Thus, we 
have the development of the four 
modern automatic domestic gas serv- 
ices, cooking, refrigeration, house heat- 
ing and water heating. We know that 
the public wants and is willing to pay 
for these services and the question is 
not so much one of costs, but rather 
one of usefulness. 

Servicing activities may be divided 
into three general groups: (1) Those 
activities required by law or governing 
bodies, (2) those which we must do 
to maintain our property safely and 
(3) those which we do to protect con- 
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© Competitive conditions and de- 
velopments in appliance design 
have made the serviceman’s job 
vastly more complicated than it 
was a decade ago. The ideal 
serviceman today must be sales- 
minded and customer-relations- 
conscious as well as a skilled 
technician. 
® More enlightened training is 
needed, according to Mr. Perry, 
and a different approach. He 
advocates “selling” the employee 
his job as well as “telling” him 
of the mechanics. 
Cost trends are startling, too, if 
Brooklyn Union figures are typi- 
cal. In 10 years appliance serv- 
icing costs increased from 10.2 
per cent of total service charges 
to 37.2 per cent. 
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nected load and to develop opportu- 
nities for additional load. 

Under the first heading we find 
such activities as the changing of me- 
ters for test at stated intervals of 
time as prescribed by Public Service 
Commissions, etc. In the second group 
we find property maintenance for pro- 
tection of our investment. The third 
group is chiefly composed of appliance 
activities. 

These groups are all important, but 
the third group is probably the most 
interesting because it involves customer 
relations to a greater extent than the 
others, and at the moment represents 
an increasingly large part of our activ- 
ities. It affords the best opportunity 
for protecting connected load and de- 
velopment of new load because the 
customer regards the appliance as his 
own property and he is naturally more 
interested in his property than in ours. 

In assuming the responsibilities in- 
volved in the third group, we who 
carry on the service activities must be 
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salesminded. When I say salesminded 
I am thinking of the gas load. If we 
do not approach the task of appliance 
servicing with this objective in mind, 
we might better wash our hands of 
the whole matter for there is no other 
justification for the expense of this 
undertaking. 

Appliances in the modern home 
must provide convenience, dependabil- 
ity, comfort, reasonable operating costs 
and freedom from care on the part of 
the customer. If an appliance provides 
these things it belongs in the modern 
home, but if it falls short of this 
service it will soon be displaced. The 
appliance is the only available medium 
through which household work can be 
reduced and the customer naturally 
selects the most useful one, whether 
it is operated by gas or other fuel. 


Com petitive Challenge 

Competitive selling does not make 
our task easier. Our competitors are 
making every effort to take our busi- 
ness and we do not resent their efforts 
although we sometimes resent their 
methods. The challenge affords us an 
opportunity to show what we can do 
and the results are speaking for them- 
selves. 

This type of selling, however, devel- 
ops in the customer a more exacting 
demand for performance and the ap- 
pliance must meet this standard. As a 
result, demands upon the service de- 
partment have also become more ex- 
acting and the department finds t- 
self in a position of greater importance 
and usefulness than ever before, with 
indications that servicing will become 
still more important in the future. 

Servicing is not a task for a single 
group or individual, but rather is one 
for all groups; chiefly, the manufac- 
turer, the gas company, the cooperating 
plumber-dealer and the merchant. Fre- 
quently, the service department is bur- 
dened with problems which actually 
are problems of design, construction 








or application, and more logically be- 
long to the sales department, manufac- 
turer, plumber-dealer or merchant, or 
some combination of these groups. But 
if we are sales-minded (and I still re- 
fer to gas load) we cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibilities attached tothese problems. 

Without our help solutions to these 
problems are more difficult for the 
Sales Department, manufacturer, etc. 
Better results are obtained if new ap- 
pliances are submitted to the service 
department including Home Service, 
for examination and performance tests 
before being added to the sales line. 
Thus, servicing problems may be re- 
duced; a distinct benefit for all con- 
cerned. 

The service department is experi- 
enced in the ways of customers and 
our chief desire is to interpret cus- 
tomers’ needs into practical perform- 
ance on the part of the appliance. 
Obviously, this activity supplements 
A. G. A. Laboratory routine and man- 
ufacturers usually understand this and 
maintain contact with sales and service 
departments for the purpose of using 
the ideas of both to full advantage. 
Such a manufacturer is a successful 
one. 


A Combined Job 


To get the most out of these opin- 
ions, they should not be written by the 
same people, i.e., the sales department 
should not try to write the service 
opinion and the service department 
should leave the sales opinion to those 
more skillful in this line. The happy 
medium is the sales manager who com- 
bines the opinions of both to the best 
advantage and, I believe, this is the 
best way to build our business. 

The ideal appliance is the one which 
need never be looked at once it is in- 
stalled, but where is there such an ap- 
pliance? The customer regards the 
ideal service as one where he need 
never call upon a serviceman, but as 
this is not yet accomplished we should 
so plan our service as to make it avail- 
able when needed, no more, no less. 
Steps should also be taken to prevent 
repetition of the condition. 

Not so long ago maintenance calls, 
or voluntary calls, played a big part 
in service activities, but we find such 
calls decreasing. This seems to be the 
natural result of the customer’s wish 


for appliances which operate continu- 
ously with a minimum of attention. 

When attention is required it should 
be direct and thorough, and the best 
way to accomplish this is to provide 
proper training in fundamentals and 
adequate opportunity for servicemen 
to gain experience at our expense 
rather than the customers. Of course, 
the other groups must help because we 
can't do it alone. 

There is a fine line of distinction 
between academic training and em- 
ployee training. In academic training, 
success, or failure, is the student's re- 
sponsibility, but no such easy course is 
open when employee training is under- 
taken because the Company pays for 
employee training and reaps whatever 
harvest it sows. 


No Short-Cut to Experience 


Through our training methods we 
may be able to find a short-cut to ex- 
perience, but it hasn’t been done yet. 
Complications in service work have re- 
sulted from the advancement of tech- 
nical and promotional work in the ap- 
pliance field which makes it necessary 
to emphasize the basic principles in 
our training as these provide a key to 
the simplification of service problems. 

Consider an extract from a paper 
written by A. J. Noia, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, reprinted on page 
7 of A.G.A. Interim Bulletin No. 
35, “Job Training for Service and Ap- 
pliance Installation Men.” 

“The qualities inherent in an em- 
ployee, which best suit him for gas 
service work may be listed as follows: 


_ 


. Inherent mechanical talent. 

. Analytical, inquisitive and detective na- 
ture. 

3. A man content to work, and a loyal 
attitude to the Company. 

. The ability to present himself verbally 
in a clear and agreeable manner. 

5. A good personal appearance.” 


tN 


~ 


This is the best description of an 
ideal serviceman I have seen and if 
a man possesses these qualities, the 
problem of his training is solved. If 
he doesn’t, our task is to develop these 
qualities in him. None of these five 
qualities deal with memory or with 
physical action; each reflects a mental 
attitude. 

Training is a human problem, rather 
than a mechanical one. To show a man 
a thing; to tell him a thing; even to 
make him experience a thing, does not 
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assure his understanding. We must in- 
terest him, arouse his curiosity and 
stimulate his enthusiasm. If we can 
instill sincere eagerness to learn and 
can maintain that attitude by patient, 
thorough-going, simplified training in 
his language, the process becomes 
easier. 

Training is a selling job, rather than 
a “telling” one. In preparing a train- 
ing program, our chief concern should 
be for the effectiveness of our presen- 
tation rather than the scope of the 
program. This demands simplification 
of text material, the emphasis of prin- 
ciples, care in the physical layout of 
the schoolroom, perfection of the de- 
vices used in training, intelligent use 
of methods in presenting information 
and the selection of instructors for 
their personality and their understand- 
ing of men as well as their knowledge 
of the subject and their experience. 

In developing latent mechanical 
talents we must equip our men with 
clear conceptions of such basic prob- 
lems as proper combustion, which has 
become complicated by the narrowed 
tolerances resulting from the quest for 
higher appliance efficiencies. 


Standardization Needed 

To promote analysis as a habit, we 
need some standard medium of illus- 
trating the functional plan of gas ap- 
pliances, comparable to the wiring dia- 
gram or electrical circuit. It seems to 
me that we are now at this point and 
we should consider development of 
some form of common language which 
would tend toward standardization of 
appliance servicing activities. 

In this way we can approach the 
methods of the electrical and radio in- 
dustries who, in their manufacturing 
processes, use symbolic diagrams and 
sketches and often attach these to their 
appliances or furnish the information 
for service manuals. Servicemen in 
the electrical and radio fields are able 
to trace troubles in a great many in- 
stances merely by reference to a dia- 
gram. I do not believe such a develop- 
ment would obviate the use of manuals 
in our industry, but would supplement 
manuals and be of advantage in many 
ways. Furthermore, it would assist 
toward reduction of specialized servic- 
ing activity. 

The three latter points outlined by 
Mr. Noia deal with personal qualifica- 
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tions and outnumber those dealing 
with the mechanical aspects. 

We can promote an attitude of loy- 
alty and responsibility toward the com- 
pany by encouraging participation in 
the problems of the business. To de- 
velop self-expression we must empha- 
size its importance in our every-day 
activities. 

In the consideration of appearance 
we must treat each man with the re- 
spect due one possessing all the at- 
tributes we seek in him, and through 
such treatment teach a man to respect 
himself. Uniforms are always helpful. 

Use effectively in the service organi- 
zation the talents which we develop. 
This can be accomplished by making 
opportunity available to the man who 
stands out in his possession of the five 
points. Toward this goal the employee 
should progress through definite stages 
of field experience from the simpler 
to the more involved phases of the 
work. His ability in each stage of the 
work should be demonstrated by a 
reasonable minimum period as a regu- 
lar worker. Compensation should be 
progressively scaled with these stages. 


Study Causes of Service Calls 

We should devote more time to 
studying the causes of service calls and 
a simplified and standard form of re- 
porting service data should be devel- 
oped so that data may be accumulated 
in a manner which would permit 
greater use of this material in research. 

Another important item in proper 
servicing is the element of time. With 
a Closely coordinated service organiza- 
tion, it is possible to approximate time 
of completion between various classes 
of service work, based on urgency of 
the work, customer demand, etc. By 
means of such a schedule, it is possible 
to care for all customers without dis- 
crimination and the schedule may be 
adjusted from time to time as circum- 
stances dictate. This provides the ut- 
most flexibility, and without flexibility 
discrimination occurs and there is an 
adverse affect on customers’ relations. 

Every time the question of proper 


servicing arises, we eventually reach. 


the question of costs and inevitably the 
discussion centers around affects on 
our business as a whole. For the pur- 
pose of presenting a modified picture 
of costs of this activity, in one in- 
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SERVICES ON CUSTOMER PREMISES—APPLIANCES 











Average Number Metered Gas Sales 

Appliance Service % of Total of Meters in Use —9Y%o Variation 
Costs—Q%e Increase Service —J Variation Over 

Over Previous Year Charge Over Previous Year Previous Y ear 
1929 19.24 10.2 2.48 46 
1930 63.02 15.3 1.70 — 61 
1931 41.62 21.2 Al —1.47 
1932 9.24 22.8 —3.63 -——2 72 
1933 6.83 24.9 —1.83 —4 24 
1934 21.25 27.7 1.80 AS 
1935 —1.20 27.8 1.49 —3.96 
1936 15.89 36.9 1.38 2.25 
1937 29.48 36.9 1.51 1.84 
1.36 4.39 


1938 5.40 37.2 














stance, the figures in the accompanying 
table are set up to show the trend and, 
to some extent, the effect on gas sales. 

In ten years the cost of appliance 
servicing in this instance has grown 
from a point where it represented 
10.2% of total charges to a point 
where it represents 37.2% of total 
charges, but despite the growth, these 
costs now approximate but one-third 
of total service costs. From 1929 to 
1933 refrigeration service experience is 
evident. From 1936 to date we see 
the affects of new house heating load. 
It will be noted that after a new type 
of load has been secured there is a 
tendency for costs to flatten out regard- 
less of constant increase in the number 
of units in service. 

This activity is making itself felt 
in gas sales, as indicated by the figures, 
and this is a healthy situation, particu- 
larly in the face of discouraging eco- 
nomic conditions. Of all the factors 
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affecting proper appliance servicing, 
costs are probably the easiest to deal 
with when the time is ripe, and there 
are many ways of doing this. 

It does not seem desirable for the 
gas industry to relieve itself of the bur- 
den of servicing because to do so 
would place the responsibility in less 
skillful and less interested hands. Serv- 
icing today is a skilled trade and the 
industry is the only medium through 
which skilled people may be developed 
because the industry is organized to 
provide the necessary research and to 
afford opportunities for experience 
through adequate school training and 
field activity. This is one of the most 
important factors in the service situa- 
tion today. Our customers are willing 
to pay for results and, this being so, 
there seems to be no advantage in re- 
linquishing the responsibilities of the 
job, either from the standpoint of costs 
or of good public relations. 
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Gas Men Learn New Tricks 





To be fully informed on the advantages of the modern. CP range and to und-rstand the 
importance of proper installation as it affects finished food products, The Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of Newark, N. J., arranged for a five-lesson cooking course to 
be given to gas fitters and sales representatives. The meh entered into the program with 
gusto and results were miraculous. Miss Della Cordery, home service director at Newark, 
supervised the classes 
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Industry ... A Romantic Story 
of the Most 





ANY peo- 

ple, both 
within and with- 
out the gas indus- 
try, believe that it 
is lacking in ro- 
mantic appeal, 
that it is old and 
antiquated, that its 
scope of opera- 
tion is marrow, 
that it is entirely 
on the defensive in retaining the load 
already established. Especially is this 
true in the domestic field, which field, 
to be truthful, covers about the only 
known uses of gas in the minds of 
most of our customers and even our 
employees. However, during the last 
few years the domestic phase of our 
business, through aggressive selling ef- 
fort, has secured a new lease on life 
and has stimulated a new belief in its 
permanency. 

Contrasted to this picture is the 
very rapid growth over the last few 
years of the industrial phase of our 
business, with its thousands of differ- 
ent and new applications which con- 
tribute their part in the manufacture of 
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almost every product essential to our 
well being and enjoyment of living. 
Certainly, no phase of operation in the 
gas industry offers such possibilities of 
stimulating a new interest, new appeals 
to the imagination, a new and ro- 
mantic conception of the importance 
of our business, and a positive belief 
in the future of our industry. 


How to Stimulate Interest 

Industrial managers should take the 
initiative in attempting to stimulate in- 
terest in the industrial phase of the gas 
business within their own respective 
organizations. Most successful and 
aggressive gas companies conduct edu- 
cational courses for the enlightenment 
of their employees in all branches of 
its operation, and from time to time 
meet together in groups for such pres- 
entations and discussions. Certainly a 
time and place could be assigned on 
such a program for imparting informa- 
tion relative to the industrial phase of 
our business. Certainly, its importance 
justifies this consideration. 

How then can we impart this knowl- 
edge and information to our employees 
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Versatile Fuel 


engaged in its other branches of opera- 
tion? The ideal way, of course, would 
be to conduct a tour through the vari- 
ous industrial plants, so that they 
might see the many varied uses of gas 
and the highly specialized equipment 
in which gas is used. However, in 
most instances it is impossible to do 
this, so this knowledge must be im- 
parted either through pictures or in 
story form. I believe that one of the 
best ways is through story form, non- 
technical in nature. 

Whatever type of story is told 
should be localized largely within your 
own territory of operation, with ref- 
erences to specific industries and busi- 
ness on your lines. 

To illustrate, I am relating a story we 
have used with a marked degree of suc- 
cess within our own Company. It is con- 
densed in form as here presented, and 
reference to specific industrial plants 
have been eliminated. I hold no brief 
for this story and believe sincerely that 
each of the industrial managers and 
engineers could develop a more inter- 
esting and effective story. It is non- 
technical in nature, and, of course, 
very elementary. Here it is. 

The Industrial Uses of Gas 


If I were to ask most of you about 
the use of gas, you would probably say 
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that it is used to cook your food, heat 
water, refrigerate your food and heat 
your house, and also it is used in in- 
dustry. Because of this fact, many of 
you perhaps may think that the gas 
business is an antiquated business—-a 
thing of the past with no romance— 
nothing that lifts it out of a tiresome 
routine of a few domestic operations. 
Is it something practical from which we 
derive daily benefit, or is it an industry 
entirely foreign to our daily needs? 
May I tell you a few facts about this 
product of ours that I hope will firmly 
entrench it in your minds as one of the 
remarkable discoveries for which all of 
us should be continually thankful ? 
You may be surprised to learn that 
there is hardly an activity we civilized 
humans indulge in, hardly an item 
among the manufactured things that 
make life worth jiving in this present 
day in which gas hasn’t played a most 
important part. Now just how does 
gas touch our lives from day to day? 
Well, let’s run the cycle of the aver- 
age man’s day. 
The Awakening Touch 


The first thing most of us look at 
when we open our eyes in the morning 
is the old alarm clock. It is the senti- 
nel that protects our jobs and it keeps 
pretty accurate time, thank goodness. 
It is a reliable sentinel because truth 
has been set into its mechanism by gas 
treatment. Its japanned face and num- 
bers have been baked in a gas-fired 
oven, its main spring and hair spring 
have been properly tempered at ap- 
proximately 1,450° in a gas-fired fur- 
nace, its many gears and spindles have 
been made from properly melting and 
mixing copper, zinc, and tin in a gas- 
fired furnace heated to 2,100°. 

Zip! Out of bed and for the bath- 
room! No more tin tub and drab walls 
there. The clean, glistening tiles on 
the floor and walls were glazed and 
finished in gas-fired kilns, some of 
which are nearly three hundred feet 
long. And the inviting enamel on the 
fixtures and tub. Even the enamel, 
itself, was made by melting special 
rock, lime and soda ash in the right 
proportions in a furnace heated to 
2,300° by gas fuel. This material is 
poured into cold water where it is shat- 
tered into small particles. The material 
is then ground and sprayed or pow- 
dered onto the cast-iron tub which is 
then placed in a gas-fired enameling 
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Vases, glass- 
ware, light- 
ing fixture 
globes and 
other types of 
ware are now 
made by direct 
gas-fired lebrs. 
This picture 
shows a 10-ft. 
by 65-ft. dou- 
ble belt an- 


nealing lehr 


Recirculating 
air heating by 
gas is even be- 
ing applied to 
carbottom fur- 
naces these 
days. This 
handsome new 
job is one of 
the first car- 
bottoms to be 
so fired. It’s a 


stress reliever 


furnace heated to 1,750° by means of 
gas. Here the enamel is fused onto the 
metal surface of the tub and we see 
in our home then only the beautiful 
white or colored surface of the tub 
and other bathroom fixtures. Gas was 
even used in silvering the mirror 
which we use for shaving. And speak- 
ing of shaving, it was gas that tem- 
pered the razor blades and vulcanized 
the brush handle so that the hairs stay 
in the brush instead of joining out 
with the lather. 

As we dress, we put on linen that 
has been gas-treated, and gas-treated 
shoes. Our clothing is dyed with col- 
ors that come from gas by-product dis- 
tillates. Also from these same distil- 
lates come the basis of the powders in 
toilet articles that help make our 


‘women so beautiful. 


At breakfast we only think of gas 
as cooking the food, but this good old 
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faithful range of ours has largely been 
made possible because of the gas used 
in its manufacture. The brass valves, 
the steel sides of the range, the hard- 
ware, the temperature control unit, all 
have undergone many changes in shape 
and physical structure because of various 
heat treatments in gas-fired furnaces 
before we see the beautiful enameled 
range that adorns our kitchen. 

And our breakfast—to be sure, it 
is cooked with gas, but how about the 
foods before they reach the gas range. 
Gas roasted the coffee before it went 
to the grocers; gas baked the bread 
in ovens a hundred feet long and auto- 
matically controlled as to speed and 
temperature, so that each loaf will be 
uniform; gas cured and smoked the 
bacon in ovens where part of the gas 
heats the ovens to the proper tempera- 
ture and part of the gas burns the 
hickory sawdust that gives the bacon 
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that delicious flavor. And the lowly 
eggs that we have for breakfast—the 
chances are very great that these eggs 
came from a mother that was hatched 
in a gas-heated incubator and nursed 
through infancy in a gas-heated brooder. 
As for the morning paper at breakfast 
—well, gas melted the stereotype and 
linotype metal used in its printing. 


How About Your Car? 

Our hat, gloves, and umbrella have 
all been produced with the aid of gas- 
fired boilers. If we are driving to 
business, we get into our car in which 
hundreds of its parts have undergone 
many gas-fired heat-treating processes. 
If the finish on the car is holding up 
pretty well, it is because the lacquer 
has been dried in long continuous gas- 
heated ovens, some of which are nearly 
1,000 feet long. Even the spraying 
booths in the ovens are properly air- 
conditioned by gas. Gas has block- 
tested the engine, melted the bearings, 
heat-treated the gears and other wear- 
ing parts, galvanized the radiator, vul- 
canized the tires, melted and annealed 
the window glass and the rear view 
mirror, and heat-treated the springs 
for proper resilience. 

Even the gear teeth, piston pins and 
cams have not only been heated with 
gas for proper wearing surfaces, but 
part of the gas itself, the carbon, has 
been driven into these surfaces so that 
they may more ably withstand the ter- 
rific shock and wear to which these 
surfaces are subjected. 

Even the crankshaft, piston rods, 
etc., are forged out of bar steel that 
has been taken from forging furnaces 
heated by gas to 2,400°. Even the 
nuts, bolts, and washers—all are heat- 
treated in gas-fired furnaces. Yes Sir! 
Gas has played a tremendous part in 
building up the confidence that we 
place in that car of ours. It may seem 
hard to believe that the same gas we 
produce and sell every day is used in 
forming and tempering the little spring 
of the valve in the rear tire and is also 
used in melting and forming the big 
steel ingots, weighing thousands of 
pounds, from the open hearth furnaces 
at 3,000° F., but nevertheless, it is true. 

And as you drive along, nearly 
everything you see has been dependent 
upon some process of manufacture by 
gas. The galvanized steel fence posts 
and wire—the asphalt road—the rail- 


road tracks we cross—parts of the 
bridges we cross—safety signals—in- 
tersection signs—and many parts of 
the buildings themselves, even those 
mighty steel tires of the locomotive 
have been removed and put on by gas 
heat. The bronze journals—the bell— 
the whistle—all have used gas in their 
manufacture. 

And at your work, if you have an 
office position, gas has played a promi- 
nent part in making the steel furni- 
ture of your office, the intricate parts 
of the typewriters, adding machines, 
pens, pins, and clips. If you are in the 
transmission or production department, 
gas has heated the big furnaces in 
which the pipe you use and lay was 
made—the wrenches and tools you use 
—even the hooks and clasps of the 
overalls you wear. 

And at lunch time, you pay your 
lunch check with coins that contain 
specie melted by gas and which are 
flipped into a cash register that has 
undergone hundreds of gas heat-treat- 
ing operations to its many intricate 
parts. And on the way back to your 
afternoon work, perhaps you indulge 
in a sack of peanuts roasted by gas— 
or some candy whose manufacture was 
dependent on gas. 


Even on Golf Course! 

Or perhaps it is Saturday afternoon 
and you desire to play a little golf. 
If your score is good, the chances are 
very great that your ‘woods’ were 
properly seasoned in gas-fired kilns 
and your “‘irons’’ were properly forged 
and heat-treated in gas-fired furnaces. 
Even from the celluloid tees to the 
containers used on the 19th hole— 
these things are the result of proper 
gas applications. 

So, after a hard day (at the golf 
course) you return home to dinner. 
My, what a pleasant place to return to, 
and as you enjoy the luxury of your 
home, just remember that gas helped 
produce the stains and varnishes for 
the woodwork and furniture—it shaped 
the design of the lighting fixtures— 
melted and shaped the glass bulbs 
themselves—and burned the lime used 
in the plaster of the walls. 

And as you sit down to supper, 
don’t forget that gas glazed the china, 
forged, heat-treated and plated the 
silver, melted and helped form the 
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glassware. Even the dinner gong or 
bell is made possible by gas. 

The things you want cold—fruit, 
butter and milk—are probably taken 
from the gas refrigerator whose beau- 
tiful finish, its porcelain interior, its 
hardware and mechanism have all gone 
through many gas applications. 

And after supper you spend a quiet 
evening at home either reading a mag- 
azine, the ink of which was dried in- 
stantly by gas heat, or listen to the 
radio. Here gas again has played a 
large part—from melting the glue that 
holds the cabinet together to the melt- 
ing and heat-treating of the radio’s 
various parts. And although you think 
of the radio as an electrical appliance, 
don’t forget that gas has played a 
prominent part in its manufacture— 
even to properly annealing the copper 
wire used in the antenna. 


—And at Night 


And so as the evening draws to a 
close, the lights are turned off. Oh, 
yes! The springs and contacts in that 
electric switch were melted and formed 
with gas; the doors locked for the 
night; and by the way, the springs, 
keys, and many parts of the lock were 
melted and formed with the aid of gas. 
You wind your way to the bedroom— 
undress and retire—thankful for the 
accomplishments of the day, a feeling 
of confidence that the trusted sentinel 
will awaken you on time tomorrow, 
and with full knowledge that you will 
have a well-earned and comfortable 
night's rest because of your bed made 
possible by the gas-tempered springs 
of the mattress. 

Yes sir! This modern world of ours 
certainly draws on gas for the develop- 
ment of many products that make our 
lives happier and easier and eliminate 
much of the drudgery that our fore- 
fathers endured. Through research and 
engineering, new uses for gas are con- 
stantly being developed which is mak- 
ing it more indispensible to the manu- 
facturer. In fact, in many operations, 
it not only produces the heat necessary 
for such operations, but part of it is 
used in the physical and chemical re- 
actions necessary in the production of 
the article, such as the bright annealing 
of copper or steel, or the creation of 
hardened steel surfaces to withstand 
shock and wear. 


(Continued on page 200) 
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The Science of Selling ... 4 Symposium 
of Modern Gas Sales Plans and Polzcies 





emit 


© The American Gas Association, through national advertising, sales contests, 
regional conferences, home planning activities, architects’ and builders’ pro- | 
grams, and other cooperative undertakings, is attacking the sales problems of | 
the gas industry nationally. Most important, however, is how local companies | 
are making these national programs effective; how they are actually selling 
gas service to their customers. 

© Herewith is presented the second part of a symposium on the sales policies and | 
practices of a representative group of companies. Each of these programs is | 
based on long experience. They, along with the practices of hundreds of other | 
companies in the industry, represent the intelligent, progressive sales policies | 
that are the keystone of the industry’s progress. 

© These papers are a significant contribution to sales thought. They may be read | 
with profit by all in the industry. More complete information on specific parts | 
of each program may be obtained from the company involved. The first part | 
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of the symposium appeared in the April issue. 


Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co. 


Tulsa, Okla. 





A SALES DEPARTMENT WITH 
ONLY SERVICE TO SELL 


HIS story comes from the only 
state where public utilities are for- 
bidden by law from selling, renting or 
giving away appliances. In many states 
anti-merchandising laws have been 
promulgated. In only two have these 
become a reality, and only in Okla- 
homa does such a law still exist. Right 
or wrong it is the law here and we are 
anxious to ‘make it work to the mutual 
benefit of our dealers and ourselves. 
Having been legislated out of the 
merchandising business in 1931 we set 
about a plan of directing our efforts 
toward active cooperation with the 
many dealers upon whom we were now 
dependent for the extensions of our 
domestic load. The dealers at first were 
very reluctant to cooperate with us, 
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feeling that we must have some ul- 
terior motive behind our wishes to as- 
sist them. 

Knowing that our progress could 
not be measured in increased load 
alone, because of the many variable 
factors such as weather, business con- 
dition, etc., we felt that one of the best 
measures of our progress would be 
monthly reports on appliance sales. 
These were hard to get largely because 
of the fact that dealers felt we would 
use them later to prove that we should 
be back again in the merchandising 
business. Such was not the case, of 


_ course, but it has been a long hard 


struggle to overcome this feeling of 
apathy. 
Our dealers are very much like those 
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you would find in any other state. 
There are, first of all, the well-estab- 
lished department stores and the pros- 
perous furniture stores. There are also 
the nationally known chain stores who 
know how to take advantage of every 
situation and turn it to their profits. 
There are also the smaller, less pre- 
tentious furniture stores and the many 
specialty stores which have added ap- 
pliances one by one as they reached the 
point of profitable acceptance. 

Then, of course, there are the 
plumbers, some of whom have actu- 
ally become merchandisers but the vast 
majority of whom are still plumbers 
selling merchandise only as a means of 
obtaining the day labor of installing 
them. 

Hardware stores are assuming an im- 
portance in our merchandising picture, 
but all of these dealers just remain in 
the order-taking class until they actu- 
ally organize their appliance depart- 
ments on a business like basis, and 
maintain a crew of men who will go 
out and actually create a desire for 
good equipment. 

With this kind of a dealer organiza- 
tion with which to work it is necessary 
for us first of all to win the confidence 
of all dealers both large and small. 
Our district sales managers scattered 
throughout the territory we serve make 
frequent visits to all dealers, as do our 








home service directors, offering them 
the cooperation of our company in 
their activities and assisting them in 
working out problems which confront 
them. Sales managers trained as they 
are in problems of gas utilization are 
able to assist dealers, especially with 
their heating problems by assuring the 
dealers of satisfied customers and as- 
suring customers of adequate equip- 
ment. 

Another project we have set for our- 
selves is the education of customers in 
the desire for better equipment. Many 
of our dealers have been prone to offer 
the cheapest equipment possible and 
we have taken it as our challenge to 
educate customers to demand the kind 
of equipment we know will serve them 
best. We also hold meetings designed 
to educate dealers and their salesmen 
in the correct use and installation of 
appliances and strive always to elevate 
their selling stories to a point where 
they will bring back romance to the 
gas industry and glamour to the ap- 
pliance that they sell. 


Merchandising Leadership 

The most important project is to 
establish merchandising leadership. The 
dealers are brought together several 
times during the year to cooperate in 
important merchandising activities. Our 
merchandising activities are so planned 
that we can assist all of the various 
types of dealers at least two or three 
times a year and give them, in rotation, 
an Opportunity to join with us in cre- 
ating a market for their equipment. 

Our “Old Stove Round Up” and 
our “Water Heating and House Heat- 
ing Campaign” are both accepted now 
as annual institutions. We also have 
impressed the dealers with the fact that 
our employees, nearly 1000 in number, 
are busily engaged in securing pros- 
pects among their friends, to whom 
dealers may sell their equipment. 


Results 

In 1937, in the face of a steady de- 
cline in gas range sales during the first 
months of the year, we launched our 
first “Old Stove Round Up” and in 
six weeks sold over 2,500 ranges as 
compared with 1,472 during the same 
six weeks of the previous year. Our 
water heating campaign which was run 
as a single unit in the fall of the same 
year produced in six weeks a total of 





800 floor furnaces and 1,300 water 
heaters, as compared with a combined 
total of about 2,000 units for the same 
period the year before. 

In 1938 our floor furnace and water 
heater campaign, in the face of warm 
weather and receding business in other 
sections of the country, produced in- 
creased business. This is no proof that 
we can wave a magic wand over our 
customers, but merely that cooperative 
efforts with all dealers telling the same 
story at the same time gives big divi- 
dends. 

Of course, we have our problems; 
one of them is the fact that many of 
the dealers have fallen into the habit 
of cutting price, perhaps because we 
are not selling merchandise and thereby 
establishing a price level for customers 
and dealers alike to follow. Another 
problem is the transient help employed 
by appliance dealers, men who sell re- 
frigerators during the refrigerator sea- 
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son, tires when tires are selling best, 
heating equipment during the heating 
season, men whose selling story is 
learned only for a short period and as 
quickly forgotten. With this kind of 
salesmanship, it is sometimes hard to 
encourage the idea of selling quality 
merchandise, but our efforts in this di- 
rection are bearing results, as is evi- 
denced by the number of Certified Per- 
formance Ranges we have been able to 
put out entirely through the medium of 
dealer organizations. 

In conclusion, we should like to add 
this word of encouragement to you 
who are treading cautiously on the 
path of dealer cooperation. There 
surely is a happy solution to your 
problems. We in the gas industry can- 
not employ all the salesmen in the 
world, but through establishing good 
leadership we can make better salesmen 
among our dealers and thereby magnify 
our own efforts a thousand per cent. 


UU CELE 


The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCHANDISE TO PROVIDE OTHER 
APPLIANCE SALES OUTLETS 


HERE is a marked distinction 
between merchandise sales and 
load building. The first represents 
the sale of appliances; the second 
represents the increased use of gas. 
There are numerous factors that 
aid in the sale of gas appliances: 


Proper selection, training, and 
remuneration of sales representa- 
tives; 

Attractive and impelling adver- 
tising—advertising that puts its 
story across; 

Adequate prospect bonuses to 
employees turning in productive 
leads. Employee cooperation here 
can produce surprising results to 
the mutual benefit of all; 
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A well-trained staff of women 
in the home service division; 

Representatives who can ade- 
quately present the merits of gas 
appliances to builders of homes, 
architects, and owners or managers 
of apartments; 

Attractive sales and window dis- 
plays, well lighted, pleasingly dec- 
orated, and changed often enough 
to create continuous interest. 
These and many other factors of 

lesser importance are essential for 
the sale of appliances. However, 
there are other basic factors of major 
importance that must be recognized 
if the appliances sold are to contrib- 
ute permanently to a load building 
program. 
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SALESMAN who believes | 
that the only difference be- | 
tween a rut and a grave are the 
dimensions, says: “The best way I 
| have found to get an order is to | 
point out the unusual sales point 
| in our merchandise. In other 
| words, what extra value our prod- | 
| wmucts offer.” 
—Cy Norton 
| 





Guidance of the Customer in the 
Selection of the Appliance 

The ultimate purchase should, of 
course, represent customer-desire, 
providing the appliance selected is 
adequate for the purpose. This is im- 
portant as it affects customer rela- 
tions and other sales. 

This is an era of change—con- 
tinuous refinements and improve- 
ment of all appliances. We are prone 
to rely too much on the claims made 
by manufacturers as to the merits of 
innovations. This passive confidence 
may result in operating results fall- 
ing below the guaranteed standard of 
performance. 

No amount of servicing and sales 
adjustment work will compensate 
the customer for the disappointment 
thus experienced. Even outright re- 
placement will leave a feeling of 
doubt in the customer's mind as to 
the superiority of gas appliances, and 
may even result in the loss of gas 
load. 

No gas company worthy of the 
name should promote a new appli- 
ance model without first determining 
in its laboratory if it is free from 
operating defects. 


Sell the Appliance the Customer Can 
Afford To Buy 

Too often high pressure salesman- 
ship results in a crushing financial 
burden being placed on the customer. 
Appliances then frequently revert at 
considerable expense to the company, 
and embarrassment to the customer. 

Load building does not require 
large profits from merchandising. It 
does, however, require sales at prices 
the customer can afford. To illus- 
trate, recently we conducted a sale 
of water heaters at $53 cash. We 
sold about four times as many at this 
price as we did at the former price 
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of $80. The higher price was more 
than many felt could be paid, even 
on an installment basis. 

Our experience with ranges is 
similar. Formerly we sold only the 
higher-priced ranges, thereby losing 
out on the sale of ranges in the lower 
price field. The cheaper ranges sold 
by other distributors often resulted 
in many installations which caused 
trouble to both the customer and the 
company. This condition compelled 
us to develop a line of reliable ranges 
that could be sold for $45 and up. 
Now our range sales are almost twice 
that which we formerly enjoyed, and 
we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the low-priced ranges sold are 
as free from service troubles as the 
higher-priced ones. 


Sell on Terms Within the Customer's 
Income 

Facing the competition of rented 
ranges and water heaters, purchasing 
terms equally attractive should be 
provided. Such terms give the cus- 
tomer the added advantage of own- 
ing appliances upon completion of 
the payment period. 

As any good gas appliance can be 
guaranteed for a five-year period, 
why not sell them on that basis, if 
necessary? This may not be the most 
desirable type of merchandising, but 
it often permits the retention of pres- 
ent load, or adds permanent new load 
not otherwise attainable. If federal 
home financing is stretched over two 
decades, certainly a five-year payment 
period on an appliance guaranteed 
that long—and likely to outlive the 
home—is not out of line. 


The Sale of an Appliance Is but the 
Commencement of the Utility's 
Responsibility 

Prompt and efficient service through- 
out the life of the appliance is neces- 
sary for the permanent retention of 
gas load. Far too little concern is 
given to the training of customer 
service employees. Not only must 
they be thoroughly versed in all 
phases of the construction and op- 
eration of gas appliances, but they 
must necessarily show tact, courtesy, 
and a sympathetic feeling towards 


* the customer's troubles. Many sales 


are ruined by inexperienced and 
poorly trained service men. Con- 
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versely, many dissatisfied customers 
become friendly with the company 
through proper service. It is the sales- 
man who makes the original sale, but 
frequently the service man keeps the 
job sold. 


Relationship of Appliance Sales to 
Load Building 

The sale of appliances by a utility 
must be justified on the basis of load 
building or load retention. Our 
policy is to actively merchandise ap- 
pliances in a manner that provides 
other appliance sales outlets with an 
equal selling opportunity. Dealers 
afhliated with the company can offer 
to the public the same appliances, 
terms and selling advantages as util- 
ity salesmen. 

Where the appliance has customer 
acceptance, such as the gas range, we 
sell only about 15% of the total. 
Through advertising, appliance dis- 
play and field sales work, however, 
we definitely influence the type and 
quality of appliances purchased from 
other outlets. We regard this as the 
correct utility policy with an accepted 
appliance. 

With less accepted appliances, such 
as the gas automatic water heater and 
the gas refrigerator, we believe that 
the utility should adopt a more force- 
ful sales policy, as dealers will not 
promote such appliances. This results 
in a high percentage of total sales of 
these appliances being made by or 
through the utility. It involves the 
use of load-building bonuses for 
salesmen, substantial advertising and 
display promotion, and, perhaps, spe- 
cial customer inducements to increase 
sales acceptance. 

Gradually, as the appliances gain 
acceptance, we would expect a 
greater portion of the total to be 
sold directly by the dealers, until, 
with complete acceptance, the utility 
influence would be directed toward 
improving the quality of the appli- 
ances sold by advertising, example and 
promotion. 

Summing up our policy we believe 
our customers should have guar- 
anteed appliances most suitable for 
their needs, at a price and on terms 
they can afford. Such sales backed by 
proper servicing will result in attain- 
ing our objective—permanent load 


building. 
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Central Indiana Gas 
Company 


Muncie, Indiana 


SPREAD DOCTRINE OF MODERNITY 
AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE Central Indiana Gas Company 

follows the system of territory 
salesmen, each having about 1,000 me- 
ters. The sales staff heads up locally 
to a Division Sales Supervisor, who 
reports to the Merchandise Manager. A 
General Commercial Manager is in 
charge of the entire sales and commer- 
cial activity of the property. 

Territory salesmen make house-to- 
house surveys, reaching every house in 
their territory. Important information 
on the appliances in use, and other per- 
tinent data, are taken down in code on 
permanent sheets. At the same time 
the salesman is getting the informa- 
tion, he determines any servicing of the 
customer's appliances which might be 
advisable. The service order is turned 
in at the office by the salesman, and 
followed up in the same way as orders 
originating directly from customers. 
The salesman also takes advantage of 
the opportunity to leave descriptive lit- 
erature. 


Market Classified 

From the survey sheets, the occu- 
pants are classified in three broad gen- 
eral classes: out of the market, ‘‘sus- 
pects,” and prospects. From this point 
on, scatter-shot methods give way to 
concentrated effort, and future activi- 
ties are confined to persons who repre- 
sent potential business. 

A feature of the physical equipment 
of all Central Indiana salesmen is their 
sales portfolio. This contains carefully 
selected information of all kinds de- 
signed to help the salesman produce. 
Where appropriate, manufacturers’ 
pieces have been used, but the com- 
pany has enlisted the aid of some mem- 
bers of its own staff to produce special 
material. Any question which cannot 
be answered from this treasure chest 


of information is special, and has to 
be handled as such. 

While doing very well in its effort 
to keep present customers, the company 
also has an eye on future users—a plan 
which it is carrying out through the 
schools. Where it is not possible to 
equip whole laboratories with new 
equipment, modern equipment is 
loaned for demonstration purposes. 
The demonstration equipment is pe- 
riodically exchanged by the company to 
keep it up-to-date. This program has 
the whole-hearted support of domestic 
science instructors, and subtly but dra- 
matically informs them of the advance- 
ments made in home appliances. 

At Muncie, the company serves Ball 
State Teachers College, one of the four 
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major schools of higher learning oper- 
ated by the State of Indiana. Despite 
aggressive competition from the elec- 
tric industry, the gas company has 
steadily increased the use of its service 
in the college. Some college classes, 
such as those on sales subjects, demon- 
strate their technique with gas mer- 
chandise loaned by the company. The 
study given the project by the students 
spreads the doctrine of modernity 
among young people who influence 
others. 


Dealer Cooperation 

The company’s policy of coopera- 
tion with range dealers has stood the 
test of time. Ranges are connected for 
dealers without cost; provided the 
merchandise is A. G. A. approved, de- 
livery is made by the dealer, and no 
unusual work is required in the con- 
nection. From the dealer’s viewpoint, 
he is saved a plumbing fee and his 
profit is increased thereby. Dealers 
have also found that gas company ad- 
justments insure customer satisfaction 
those important first times they use the 
new appliances. From the gas com- 
pany’s side, duplicate trips by service 
men and meter men are often avoided, 
and it is possible to keep in contact 
with what is being done by dealers. In- 
cidentally, range connections are so 
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A striking illustration of effective sales display is this view of the exhibit of the Citizens 

Gas and Coke Utility of Indianapolis, Indiana, at the Home Show held at the Fair Grounds, 

April 13-23. Tying in with the national advertising theme, “Use Gas for the 4 Big Jobs,” 

the novel exhibit included a model kitchen and model basement as well as the display shown 

above. Four internally illuminated shadow boxes attracted attention to the exhibit. G. A. 
Saas is advertising manager of the company 
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small a porton of the plumbers’ busi- 
ness that no objection has arisen from 
them. 

Three times a year, dealer coopera- 
tive sales events are staged. Two of 
these are in conjunction with the In- 
diana Gas Association, and come in 
May and November. In the fall, the 
company holds the annual Old Stove 
Round-Up, its biggest sales activity of 
the year, but not an I.G. A. activity. 
At these times, the company supplies 
its dealers with floor and window dis- 
plays and miscellaneous sales helps, all 
without cost to them. 

Newspaper advertising for these 
three sales is set up under either of 
two plans; page, or cost-sharing. In 
both cases, all solicitation is done by 
the newspaper, working with the com- 
pany. Where the page plan is used, the 
gas company provides an advertise- 
ment of about one-quarter page on 
the promotional features of gas cook- 
ing, and agrees that it will pay for 
this space if three or more dealers par- 
ticipate in the balance of the page. 
If three or more dealers take panels, 
the company then protects the whole 
page by inserting a merchandise ad 
over its own signature. Under the cost- 
sharing plan, the dealer gets a refund 
of one-half the cost of his ad, provid- 
ing it is exclusively devoted to gas and 
contains promotional features of the 
service. 

Nor are plumbers overlooked in co- 
operative dealer policies. The company 
has found that cultivating the water 
heater field through plumbers produces 
best results for both parties. Often a 
plumber finds a customer interested in 
an automatic water heater, but he is 
not able to give the matter sufficient 
sales attention to clinch the deal. In 
such cases, he may turn in a prospect 
card to the company, and it will be 
followed up by the territory salesman 
and the sales supervisor. If the com- 
pany makes the sale, the plumber is 
given the job of installing the heater. 
While this may look like small re- 
turns on the sale, the plumber is re- 


lieved of all inventory, sales, and fi- 


nancing problems, and gets a profitable 
job of plumbing. If every detail, in- 
cluding installation, should be han- 
dled by the company, the plumber still 
receives a flat $1.50 for the prospect. 
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MASS MARKET OFFERS UNLIMITED 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR GAS 


UR sales problem is complex 

due to the nature of our prop- 
erties, which extend over a wide area. 
We serve approximately 165,000 cus- 
tomers in 176 cities, towns and com- 
munities in Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Our customers are composed 
of various groups whose nationalities, 
living habits and desires are funda- 
mentally different. 

Prior to 1934, our sales policies 
were based on the premise that an ag- 
gressive company merchandising pro- 
gram was the answer to our load build- 
ing problem. However, a study and 
analysis of the results secured from 
this program revealed that we were 
overlooking some important factors 
which could make our sales efforts 
more productive. We came to the con- 
clusion that the mass market offered 
unlimited possibilities for the sale of 
GAS SERVICE and gas appliances and 
that mass selling on the part of all 
members of the gas industry was neces- 
sary in order to accomplish maximum 
results. And so we revised our policies 
to conform to two major efforts: 

1. To sell a greater appreciation of the 
value and usefulness of our gas service, 
its many uses, value and its overall 
economy, and thus to develop an even 
greater market for gas appliances and 
utilization equipment; 

2. To promote the sale of gas appliances 
and utilization equipment through all 
dealer outlets and to develop as many 
sales outlets as possible with the aid of 
manufacturers and distributors. 

We feel that our primary job as a 
utility is to sell new and additional 
uses of our service. To this end the fol- 
lowing general sales policies have been 


_established : 


—thorough study of the market to deter- 
mine opportunities for constructive sales 
effort. 
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—-setting of sizeable sales objectives based 
on market facts and revenue needs rather 
than on past performances. 

—preparation of comprehensive written sales 
plans outlining all promotional sales 
activities to reach our objectives. 

—dramatizing all sales programs through 
proper showmanship, sales promotion and 
advertising to develop customer appre- 
ciation of the company and the value of 
its natural gas service for home, business 
and industry. 

——organizing and training of an adequate 
all-service sales personnel with special 
emphasis on training not only salesmen 

~ and district managers but all employees 

* with respect to company policies and the 
value and many uses of its natural gas 
service. 

—adequate compensation on a straight sal- 
ary basis for all sales employees with 
due consideration for sales abilities and 
results secured. 

——carrying out a comprehensive gas service 
advertising program in the most effective 
media, such advertising featuring the 
many uses of our natural gas service, its 
value, economy, benefits and advantages. 

—keeping adequate records to measure sales 
progress and determine sales costs. 


We realize the need of having the 
full cooperation and assistance of our 
sales allies in order to reach our sales 
objectives. We look to them for a 
large volume of gas appliances and 
equipment sales and are desirous of 
assisting them in every practical way 
to increase this volume. To this end we 
have in operation a cooperative dealer- 
company sales program, without sub- 
sidies of any nature whatsoever, incor- 
porating the following features: 


—annual published statement of company’s 
merchandising policies and practices. The 
overall extent to which the company en- 
gages in merchandising is governed by 
the necessity for aggressive leadership in 
order to secure maximum dealer sales 


(Continued on page 199) 
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Directors Visit i 
Laboratories ~ 


HE March 29 meeting of the Executive Board 

of the American Gas Association was held at the 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland. This was followed 
by an inspection trip through the building where 
various appliances and accessories were viewed under 
test and current research activities observed. 
companying photographs were taken during the course 


of the inspection. 


1. 


President Conrad N. Lauer in the cen- 
ter; on his right are Vice-President 
Walter C. Beckjord, A. F. Bridge and 
N. T. Sellman (Chairman, Labora- 
tories Managing Committee); on his 
left are George F. Mitchell, and former 
Presidents N. C. McGowen and Clifford 
E. Paige. 


. Dr. Vandaveer describes the operation 


of the iodine pentoxide machines used 
for analyzing combustion products. 
Left to right, H. A. Ehrmann, Frank 
H. Trembly, Jr., D. W. Harris, Frank 
H. Adams, C. E. Gallagher, Clifford E. 
Paige. 


. R. M. Conner, director of the Testing 


Laboratories, explains one of the 
strength tests applied on a domestic 
range to Merrill N. Davis, President 
Lauer, Davis M. DeBard, Walter C. 
Beckjord, Marcy L. Sperry and Wm. 
G. Hagan. 


. K. R. Knapp, chief engineer of the 
Testing Laboratories, on the extreme 
right, explains some test procedures to 
three members of the Board, namely, 
left to right, L. B. Eichengreen, W. E. 
Derwent, F. M. Goodwin. 


. Mr. Conner, facing the group, explains 


the work carried on in the Chemical 
Section. Others in the photograph are, 
left to right: A. F. Bridge, Davis M. 
DeBard, Merrill N. Davis, Walter C. 
Beckjord, F. S. Dewey, Marcy L. 
Sperry, K. C. Long, President Lauer. 


. Exterior view of Testing Laboratories 


in Cleveland. 
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Above—Clifford E. Paige, president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., is shown making the opening ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Court of Flame 


At right—Kate Smith, noted 
radio personality, at the micro- 
phone during the preview of 
“Homewood,” the all-gas Good 


Housekeeping Home 


Dedicate 


Court of 
Flame 


INETY-FOOT pylons sent pil- 
N lars of flame into the New 
York sky as the gas industry's ‘Court 
of Flame” exhibit group and “home 
of tomorrow” were dedicated at joint 
ceremonies at the New York World’s 
Fair grounds, Friday evening, March31. 

The lighting of the pylons, and the 
pte-viewing of ‘Homewood’’—the All- 
Gas, Good Housekeeping Home which 
is a major feature of the gas industry's 
exposition ‘group, took place before an 
audience of gas industry officials, edu- 
cators, industrial executives, and other 
notables. Gas Exhibits, Inc., who ar- 
ranged for the gas industry's participa- 
tion in the Fair was the host. 

The first part of the program was 
held within the spectacular “Court of 
Flame.”’ Here, as the one thousand 
guests assembled, tongues of blue and 
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gold flames were leaping up the four 
90-foot pylons to illuminate the eve- 
ning sky. 

After being introduced by W. T. 
Rasch, vice-president of Gas Exhibits, 
Inc., who acted as chairman during the 
ceremonies, Clifford E. Paige, presi- 
dent of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
made the opening address. Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, president of Gas Exhibits, 
Inc., had been scheduled to make this 
speech but due to illness, he was un- 
able to be present. Mr. Paige was fol- 
lowed by Commander H. A. Flanigan, 
vice-president of the New York 
World’s Fair Corporation. 

From the steps of the white pillared 
portico of the All-Gas Home, Mr. 
Rasch introduced Miss Helen Koues, 
director of Good Housekeeping Studio, 


_ who designed, furnished and decorated 


the model “home of tomorrow.” 
The ceremonies were followed by 
a reception in the Terrace Club. 
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Celebrities were profuse at the dedication 

ceremonies. Shown here are, left to right: 

George Rector, noted restaurateur and offi- 

tial gas industry host at the Fair, Helen 

Koues, director of Good Housekeeping 

Studio, who designed the “home of tomor- 
row,” and Kate Smith 
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Herbert A. Wagner, president of the Consolidated Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 

more, making an acceptance speech at the unveiling of a tablet commemorating the manu- 

facture of illuminating gas in America. Left to right: Dr. John C. Krantz, Mr. Wagner, 
Prof. §. C. Lind 


Commemorate First Commercial Use 
of Gas in America 


URING the annual convention of the 

American Chemical Society in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on April 3, the inaugura- 
tion of a chemical industry in America— 
the manufacture of illuminating gas— 
through the founding of the first gas 
company in the United States was com- 
memorated by the unveiling of a tablet on 
the building of Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
the direct descendant of the pioneer Ameri- 
can company, which was granted its fran- 
chise in 1816. 

On behalf of the Maryland Section of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. John C. 
Krantz introduced Professor S. C. Lind, 
president of the American Chemical Society, 
who said in part: 

“Coal gas was first made by Joannes 
Baptista Van Helmont in 1609. Murdock in 
Cornwall, England, lighted his own house 
with coal gas and in 1812 the first gas 
manufacturing company in the world was 
established for the city of London. In 1802 
gas illumination was utilized in Baltimore 
by Benjamin Henfrey, and in 1816 Rem- 
brandt Peale lighted his museum with gas 
made from a small plant back of this build- 
ing. These buildings, we understand, are 
still standing. From this demonstration of 
Peale’s came the founding of the Gas- 
light Company of Baltimore which we are 
honoring today. Following this founding of 
the Baltimore company, the New York Gas- 
light Company was put in operation in 1825 
and the Boston Gaslight Company in 1828. 

“The carbonated water gas process was 
invented in 1872, and, as is well known, 
the value of this gas to the industry is of 
enormous importance in that it affords great 
flexibility of output as water gas machines 
can be started and stopped as needed. 

“Without going into the various chemi- 


cal methods of the purification of gas, it 
is sufficient to say that the development of 
these processes has been one embracing 
fundamental chemistry, placing this indus- 
try definitely among the great industries 
of the country.” 

In accepting the tablet, Herbert A. Wag- 
ner, president of Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore, said: 


“As the direct descendant of the company 
to which was granted the first gas franchise 
on this continent, the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company of Bal- 
timore gratefully acknowledges and accepts 
the tablet which the American Chemical So- 
ciety has erected on this building. 

“The founding of the Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore and the granting of the 
pioneer charter by the Mayor and City 
Council in 1816 marked the beginning of 
the first commercial use of gas in this coun- 
try; and today the gas industry has grown 
to be one of the great chemical industries 
of the world. 

“Twenty-three years ago the American 
Gas Centenary was observed in Baltimore 
to mark the successful completion of the 
gas industry's first one hundred years on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

“Throughout the 122 years the supply of 
gas has been continuous. On the occasion 
of the Baltimore Fire in 1904, which de- 
stroyed the business section of the city, 
the supply of gas to Baltimore was unin- 
terrupted.”” 


Coast Counties Changes 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
H. L. Farrar, President of the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, of 
the appointment of A. R. Bailey as assist- 
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ant to the president, a newly created posi- 
tion, with headquarters in San Francisco. 

K. B. Anderson, manager of the Coast 
Industrial Gas Company and Coast Natural 
Gas Company, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the gas department of Coast 
Counties, replacing Mr. Bailey. Elmer H. 
Fisher, superintendent with headquarters at 
Pittsburg, has been appointed manager of 
that company to succeed Mr. Anderson. 
B. A. Flynn has been appointed as superin- 
tendent of that company, to replace Mr. 
Fisher at Pittsburg. 


Builders’ Magazine Has 
Gas Section 


RINGING to the attention of the 

building industry the outstanding ad- 
vantages of modern gas service for the four 
big jobs, the May issue of the American 
Builder and Building Age will carry a spe- 
cial 32-page editorial gas section. The title 
of the gas section will be “More House 
for the Money with Gas,” tying in with 
the nationally known slogan of the Ameri- 
can Builder. The gas section is sponsored 
by the Home Appliance Planning Bureau 
of the American Gas Association. 

Editorial contents of the section include 
the following subjects and authors: Kitch- 
ens and Basements—Harry Swenson, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 
CP Range Program—C. W. Berghorn, As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, New York; Water Heating 
—John W. Clark, chairman, A.G. A. Wa- 
ter Heating Committee; House Heating and 
Air Conditioning—Herbert G. Schaul, chair- 
man, A.G.A. House Heating and Air 
Conditioning Committee, and L. A. Bickel, 
of Dallas, Texas, formerly chairman (1936 
and 1937), A.G.A. Process and Comfort 
Air Conditioning Committee, Industrial 
Gas Section; Refrigeration—F. E. Sellman, 
Servel, Inc., New York; Home Moderniza- 
tion—Charles K. Hirzel, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; Family Flats—James 
E. West, Washington Gas Light Company. 

In addition to th gas editorial material, 
the section will include advertisements of 
many manufacturers of gas appliances and 
equipment. Copies of the entire section 
totaling from 58 to 64 pages including the 
advertisements are being made available to 
all member companies of the American Gas 
Association for local distribution. These 
may be obtained at a cost of 61/4, cents each, 
which includes the imprint of the company 
name on the front cover. The back cover 
will carry an A.G.A. advertisement on 
“Gas for the Four Big Jobs.” 

At this writing thousands of orders for 
reprints of the gas section have been re- 
ceived. at Association headquarters, follow- 
ing a preliminary announcement. It is ex- 
pected that more than 100,000 copies will 
be distributed by local gas companies 
throughout the country. It is recommended 
that architects, builders, contractors, deal- 
ers, real estate companies, home building 
and modernization prospects, employees and 
others be furnished with reprints. 
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McCarter Medals Awarded 
for Life Saving 


N March 21 at a meeting in Newark, 
N. J., of the Public Service Electric 
Association, McCarter Medals were pre- 
sented to Barney J. Wemple, Jr., lineman, 
central division, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., and Matthew L. Kilroe, lineman, 
Passaic division of the same company. The 
presentation was made by Jacob T. Barron, 
vice-president in charge of electric opera- 
tion, in the presence of 400 members of 
the association who attended the meeting. 
The awards were made for outstanding 
acts of life saving by the Schafer prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. Mr. 
Wemple had resuscitated his wife who had 
been accidentally overcome by gas on June 
7, 1938, when a pan of water boiled over 
and extinguished the flame on a gas range. 
Mr. Kilroe earned his medal by reviving a 
man in Passaic on September 1, 1938. 
Both men were honored, along with other 





Principals in the presentation of McCarter Medals to Public Service employees. Left to 

right are, William Maidment, division superintendent; Barney ]. Wemple, Jr., lineman; 

J. T. Barron, vice-president; Matthew L. Kilroe, lineman; M. A. Horan, ass’t division 
superintendent; W. R. Smith, safety engineer 


medal winners, at the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Gas Association at As- 
bury Park on April 12. Also honored at 





“Court of Flame” Restaurant 


EATURED at the gas _ industries 

World’s Fair exhibit group is the 
“Court of Flame” Restaurant. Situated in 
one wing of the vast exhibition hall, it has 
facilities for over six hundred people at 
one time with an outdoor terrace accommo- 
dating over 250. An unusual feature of 
this restaurant, one of the few in this par- 
ticular exhibit area, is the all-gas kitchen 
which will be visible and open to the 
public. It is so constructed that diners 
will see each of the steps in the preparation 
of their food. 
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The artist’s drawing shows the 100- 
foot circular bar at the left. In the cen- 
ter of this bar is a rotating turntable 
standing above the heads of the bartenders. 
On this moving pedestal will be an attrac- 
tive songstress playing at a grand piano. 

On one of the large wall panels will be 
a spectacular mural painted in white on a 
red background. 

The restaurant will be operated by the 
National Hotel Management Corp., of 
which Ralph Hitz is president. 





Artist's conception of the Court of Flames Restaurant 
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the convention, was William Grunewalder, 
fitter, Newark district, who received a Mc- 
Carter Medal Bar. This award, which is 
given to persons who participate in more 
than one resuscitation, was presented to 
Mr. Grunewalder for the second time. He 
has resuscitated three persons. 


CP Range Promotion 
Progress Reported 


XCELLENT progress in the promo- 

tion of the CP gas range program 
was reported by E. V. Bowyer, Roanoke 
Gas Light Co., Roanoke, Va., at a meet- 
ing of all associate regional managers of 
Region Four of the Domestic Range Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association, 
held April 15 at Richmond, Va. A total 
of 72 sales managers, gas company execu- 
tives and dealer representatives were 
present. 

The complete CP program and promo- 
tion plans for the year were presented, in- 
cluding the slide film on the Rangers’ 
Club and the CP talkie, “Straight to Your 
Heart.” Following the meeting, the direc- 
tor of the Richmond department of public 
utilities entertained at a luncheon. 


Speaks on Sewage Gas 


OHN B. KLUMPP, consulting engineer 

of Philadelphia, a past president of the 
American Gas Association, addressed the 
New Jersey Sewage Association and State 
Department of Health and League of Mu- 
nicipalities, March 9, on the precautions to 
be taken in handling sewage gas. 

Mr. Klumpp is chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Purging Gas Appa- 
ratus and was the first chairman of the As- 
sociation committee which prepared the 
recommended procedure for purging gas 
holders. He called attention to the highly 
specialized study and practice upon which 
the recommended procedure with respect 
to gas holders and other apparatus, includ- 
ing pipes, has been based. 
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Mrs. Luella M. Fisher, right, and Kathryn 
L. Barnes conducting a “kitchen klinic”’ 
broadcast 


“Kitchen Klinic” Broadcast 


N Buffalo, N. Y., the Iroquois Gas 

Corporation is sponsoring a new type 
of radio program. Named “Kitchen Klinic,” 
it Originates once a week from various well- 
known stores, restaurants, clubs, hotels, 
and other establishments. It is the only all- 
gas cooking school broadcast from that 
locality, with a real as well as a radio audi- 
ence. The schedule calls for 13 broadcasts 
from Feb. 15 to May 10. 

During the cooking class, which is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Luella M. Fisher, home 
service director, assisted by Miss Kathryn 
L. Barnes, the host for the day is inter- 
viewed, and tells why his establishment uses 
gas exclusively for cooking, refrigeration, 
or whatever the case may be. 

A prize of a 14-piece glass kitchenware 
set is given each week for the best recipe 
sent in. Announcements on range sales, 
heating offers, and so forth make up the 
commercials. The four big jobs—cooking, 
refrigeration, househeating, and water heat- 
ing—are stressed. 


Ready for Tomorrow 
Utility Reports 


HAT has 
been termed 
by experts as “a 
skillful public re- 


lations job,” is the 
preparation and dis- 
tribution of a recent 
booklet issued by the 
Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois 
under the direction 
of J. R. Pershall, 
advertising manager. 
J. R. Pershall Entitled “Ready for 

Tomorrow,’ the 
booklet is largely pictorial, carrying 34 
pages, 101/, inches square, telling the story 
of the company and the communities it 
serves. Handsome illustrations and con- 
cise text give a clear-cut and appealing pic- 





ture of Northern Illinois and, incidentally, 
the company. 

Intended to be a source of information 
for community officials, civic groups, in- 
dustries, citizens and others interested in 
the progress of that territory, the booklet 
has been widely distributed. Not only did 
it go to every employee of the company 
and to municipal and public officials but 
also it was sent to everyone in the territory 
who was known to have an income of 
$10,000 or more. 

The company serves 347 communities in 
lilinois within an area of 6000 square miles 
adjacent to Chicago. 


Wisconsin Public Service 
Reports Gas Gains 


| a new-style streamlined annual re- 
port, noteworthy for its attractive ap- 
pearance, simplified copy and visual pre- 
sentation of the company’s business, the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
calls attention to substantial gains in its 
utility service for the year 1938. 

Cubic feet of gas sold increased 1.4 per 
cent in volume during the year, the total 
sales being 1,098,738 thousand cubic feet. 
The increase in residential sales was 3.1 
per cent, while commercial sales gained 
1.8 per cent and industrial sales declined 
16.7 per cent. At the close of the year 
the company was serving 40,265 gas 
customers, an increase of 1.94 per cent 
over 1937. 

J. P. Pulliam, president, in his annual 
letter to the stockholders, strongly em- 
phasized the continued rise in taxes, 
pointing out that the company’s tax bill 
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for 1938 absorbed more than one-sixth of 
the annual gross revenue and was 91 per 
cent higher than in 1928. Taxes, Mr. Pul- 
liam pointed out, amount to $12.29 per 
customer or $1,063 per employee annually. 

A condensed report, similar to the 
stockholders’ annual report, was distrib- 
uted to the 1500 employees of the com- 
pany. 


U.G.I. Reports Slight 
Revenue Dip 


HE annual report of The United Gas 

Improvement Company, Philadelphia, 
shows operating revenues of utility sub- 
sidiaries for the year 1938 of $107,249,356, 
a decrease of $2,288,231, or 2.1 per cent, 
which decrease was due principally to less 
revenue from sales of electricity to indus- 
trial customers. The quantity of gas sold 
in 1938 decreased 1 per cent compared 
with 1937, due to a substantial decrease 
in sales to industrial customers. Sales to 
residential customers showed an_ increase 
of slightly less than 1 per cent. 

The report comments on the research 
activities of U.G.I. during the past several 
years, which have been directed towards 
a better utilization of the chemical pos- 
sibilities of water-gas tars and their light 
oil constituents. Sufficient progress has 
been made to justify the construction of a 
plant by the Ugite Sales Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, to produce these 
special products in quantities adequate to 
test their market possibilities, as well as 
to produce and process a larger proportion 
of the company’s regular tar products. 
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Gas Appliance Manufacturers To Meet 
in New York, May 24-26 


TENTATIVE program for the annual 

convention of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers to 
be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, in New 
York, May 24-25-26, has been announced 
by Lucian Kahn, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s convention program committee. 

E. R. Guyer, of Chicago, president of 
the Association, will welcome the delegates 
at the first general session at 10 A.M. on 
Wednesday, May 24. At this session, R. S. 
Agee, sales promotion manager for the 
Association’s domestic gas range division, 
will discuss sales promotion and its appli- 
cation to the gas appliance industry. 

Beginning at 11 A.M. on Wednesday, 
the various product divisions will hold 
individual meetings under the chairmanship 
of their respective chairmen. 

The principal speaker at the Thursday 
morning session will be the Honorable H. 
Styles Bridges, U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire. He will address the manu- 
facturer members on current legislative 
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trends and how they are affected by na- 
tional and international events. 

Friday's (May 26) general session will 
be held in the Gas Industries Building at 
the New York Worid’s Fair. There in the 
“Court of Flame’’ Hugh H. Cuthrell, presi- 
dent of Gas Exhibits, Inc., will welcome 
the convention delegates and outline the 
predominant part that the gas industry is 
playing in this great international exposi- 
tion. At this final session, Saul Cohn, 
president of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, will speak. 

The closing event of this year’s conven- 
tion will be a luncheon to be given for 
delegates and their wives in the ‘Court 
of Flame” Restaurant in the Gas Indus- 
tries Building at the Fair. 

The general program has been so planned 
as to eliminate any afternoon sessions thus 
giving visiting delegates an opportunity to 
visit the World’s Fair and to view New 
York's numerous scenic points of interest. 
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Wakelee Named Head 
of N. J. Public Service 


N compliance 

with his request 
at the March meet- 
ing that he be re- 
lieved of the presi- 
dency, the board of 
directors of Public 
Service Corporation 
of New Jersey April 
18 elected Thomas 
N. McCarter chair- 
man of the board. 

Edmund W. 
Wakelee was elected 
president and Percy 
S. Young, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, an office created at the suggestion 
of Mr. McCarter. Mr. Young is a past- 
president of the American Gas Association 
and was recently elected a director of the 
Association. 

The board also elected Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, Jr., vice-president in charge of the 
Southern Division and Robert A. Zach- 
ary was made a vice-president. Mr. Mc- 
Carter, Jr., has been assistant to General 
Edward C. Rose. Mr. Rose remains a 
vice-president with headquarters in New- 
ark. Mr. Zachary has been assistant vice- 
president in charge of public relations. All 
other executive officers of the Corporation 
and subsidiary companies were reappointed. 
William B. Hartshorne, who has been as- 
sistant to President McCarter, will be as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board. 

Mr. McCarter, who has been president 
of Public Service for the thirty-six years of 
its existence, will remain the senior execu- 
tive officer of the Corporation with plenary 
powers of supervision and direction. 





E. W. W'akelee 


Battelle Appointments 


RTHUR E. BEARSE, chemist, and 
Howard Peters, metallurgist, are re- 
cent additions to the technical staff of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute. According to 
Clyde E. Williams, director, Dr. Bearse 
has been assigned to the industrial chem- 
istry division, and Mr. Peters to research 
in non-ferrous metallurgy. 

Dr. Bearse, who received his post-grad- 
uate degree from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was formerly associated 
with Arthur D. Little, Inc., consulting en- 
gineers and chemists, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Previous to that he was at the Jackson Lab- 
oratory of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. 

Mr. Peters, a Purdue graduate, was for- 
merly with the Central Indiana Gas Com- 
pany, and had previously carried on re- 
search for the Indiana Gas Association. 


Elected A. G. A. Director 


eR ag. Sy 

YOUNG, chair- 
man, Executive 
Committee, Public 
Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been 
elected a member 
of the Executive 
Board of the Amer- 
ican Gas Associa- 
tion. Mr. Young 
was president of 
the Association dur- 
ing the year 1934- 
1935, formerly a director, and has been an 
active worker on many committees. 


Percy S. Young 





James M. Bennett 
Given New Post 


HE Philadel- 

phia_ Electric 
Co. on April 2 an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of James 
M. Bennett as as- 
sistant to Horace 
P. Liversidge, pres- 
ident of the com- 
pany, and the ap- 
pointment of 
George R. Con- 
over to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s former post 
as manager of the 
public relations department. Mr. Con- 
over for the past 10 years was managing 
director of the Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bennett, for 30 years a newspaper- 
man in Baltimore and Philadelphia, en- 
tered the public relations field in 1920. 

He has served as chairman of public- 


James M. Bennett 


“ity committees of American Gas Asso- 


ciation, Welfare Federation, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 
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Rahn Succeeds Brown 
As Milwaukee Head 


RUNO RAHN 

became presi- 
dent of the Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Com- 
pany on April 1 
succeeding R. B. 
Brown who has te- 
tired. Mr. Rahn, for- 
merly vice-president, 
continues as general 
manager of the com- 
pany. Jj. A. B. 
Lovett, of the Ham- 
ilton coke and iron 
division of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
has been named president of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., succeeding Mr. Brown, 
while John St. John 
succeeds to the pres- 
idency of the Madi- 
son Gas & Electric 
Co. 

Mr. Brown is a 
past president of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation and, more 
recently, was a mem- 
ber of the Associa- 
tion’s National Ad- 
vertising Committee. 
He went to Mil- 
waukee in 1902 
after being associated with the East River 
Gas Co., New York, the Newark Gas Co., 
and the American Gas Co. During his asso- 
ciation with the utility he has served as 
officer of various associated firms, including 
the presidency of the American Light & 
Traction Co. from 1927 to 1935. He will 
remain on the board of the latter firm until 
September. 


R. B. Brown 





Bruno Rahn 





Tattersall New Chairman 
Advertising Committee 


A. TATTERSALL, of New York, 

secretary of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the Publicity and Advertising Com- 
mittee and a member of the Executive Board 
of the American Gas Association. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Obermeyer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Tattersall has been with the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation and its affili- 
ated companies for more than thirty years, 
serving at various times as assistant to 
the vice-president and general manager of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, as- 
sistant to the president of the Buffalo 
Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation, 
vice-president of the corporation, assistant 
vice-president of Niagara Hudson, and 
finally secretary. He is director and vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association, a member of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association and of 
the Bankers’ Club of America. 
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Law Named Vice-President 
of Con. Edison 


T a recent or- 
ganization 
meeting of Consoli- 
dated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, 
Inc., Clarence L. 
Law, executive as- 
sistant to the vice- 
chairman of the 
> board, was elected a 
vice-president of the 
a company. Floyd L. 
Carlisle, chairman, 
Oscar H. Fogg, vice- 
chairman, Ralph H. 
Tapscott, president, and the other officers 
were re-elected. Charles Nodder was 
elected an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Law has been with Consolidated 
Edison Company and predecessor companies 
since November 1, 1906. 

Mr. Law is chairman of the World's 
Fair Committee of Consolidated Edison 
Company and its associated companies, and 
has been in direct charge of all matters 
connected with the companies’ building 
and exhibit at the Fair. 





Clarence L. Law 





A. P. I. Committee Member 


LMER F. SCHMIDT, vice-president, 

Lone Star Gas Company, and vice- 
chairman, Natural Gas Section, American 
Gas Association, has been appointed a 
member of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s Central Committee on Measuring, 
Sampling and Testing Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline. Mr. Schmidt, succeed- 
ing F. L. Chase who has resigned will rep- 
resent the American Gas Association on 
this committee. F. E. Rice of the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, is chairman of the committee. 


Joins Public Service 
Magazine Staff 


ILLIAM H. 
HODGE, 
advertising and 
sales consultant of 
Chicago, has been 
appointed associate 
publisher of Public 
Service Magazine, 
founded by the late 
Harvey J. Gonden 
in 1906, and issued 
for the information 
of utility employees 
William H. Hodge and _ stockholders. 
The magazine is 
now owned solely by Mrs. Gonden, who 
will continue as publisher. Charles W. 
Battley of St. Paul has been appointed bus- 
iness manager; Robert C. Cleminson re- 
mains as editor. 
Mr. Hodge will have charge of the edi- 








torial policy, circulation and advertising 
and will maintain a Chicago office in the 
Civic Opera Building, the principal office 
being in St. Paul, Minn. 

Formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales and advertising for the Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corp., and 
more recently in a similar position with 
the Public Utility Engineering and Serv- 
ice Corp., Mr. Hodge has been a prominent 
figure in utility advertising circles for 
many years. He is a past chairman of 
the Publicity and Advertising Section of 
the American Gas Association. 


Directs Display Contest 


AYMOND M. 
MARTIN, dis- 
play and art direc- 
tor of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of 
New York, is chair- 
man of the annual 
All-American Win- 
dow Display Com- 
petition to be held 
in connection with 
the forty-second an- 
nual convention of 
Raymond M. Martin _ the International As- 
sociation of Display 
Men at the Astor Hotel, New York, June 
25-29. A feature of the convention will 
be the International Display Day, June 28, 
during which display leaders from other 
countries are to be honored. 


Miss Dillon Director 
of Red Cross 


ISS MARY E. DILLON, president 

of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., and an outstand- 
ing woman executive, was elected a di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Red Cross, to serve 
for two years, at a meeting April 17. 


New Air Conditioning 
Committee Member 


F. ZELLHOEFER Williams Oil-O- 
G. Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, 
Ill., has been appointed a member of the 
Industrial & Commercial Air Condition- 
ing Committee, according to an announce- 
ment by Frank H. Trembly, Jr., Chairman, 
Industrial Gas Section. 

A chemist and refrigeration engineer of 
distinction, Mr. Zellhoefer has been largely 
responsible for the development of the 
Air-O-Matic combination gas summer air 
conditioner and winter heater. He is a 
graduate of University of Illinois, where 
he was a particular protege of the late 
Professor Parr. 











Connecticut Executives 
Receive Promotions 


OUR officers 

of The Con- 
necticut Light & 
Power Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., were 
recently promoted 
to higher executive 
posts in the com. 
pany. R. H. Knowl- 
ton was advanced 
from vice-president 
to executive vice- 
president. A. V. S. 
Lindsley, who was 
named _vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, was previously 
sales manager. William T. Jebb jumped 
from assistant su- 
perintendent to 
manager of the 
company’s Water- 
bury division. 
Charles J. Allen, 
formerly manager 
of the Waterbury 
division, received 
the newly created 
position of direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Knowlton has A. V. S. Lindsley 
been a vice-president 
of the Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany since 1927. His entire business career 
has been spent in 
the public utility 
field. Prior to join- 
ing the company as 
assistant to the 
president, he served 
in executive capac- 
ities with several 
utility companies 
in New York and 
Pennsylvania. He 
is a graduate of 
Cornell University 
and for many years 
has been active in 
the affairs of the New England and 
national associations of the electric and 
gas industries. 

Mr. Lindsley 
had been the com- 
pany’s sales man- 
ager for eighteen 
years prior to be- 
ing raised to his 
new post. Follow- 
ing graduation 
from Cornell Uni- 
versity, he spent 
several years with 
the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manu- W. T. Jebb 
facturing company. 
He entered the utility field in Syracuse 
and joined the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company after World War service. 


R. H. Knowlton 


Charles J. Allen 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATION 


Hpetevities 








SULLA Le 


HE twenty- 

eighth annual 
convention of the 
New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation was held 
at the Berkeley Car- 
teret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, 
on April 12. Between 
700 and 800 mem- 
bers and guests were 
present. B. A. Sei- 
ple, president of the 
Association, re- 
ported to the con- 
vention on the accomplishments for the 
past year stressing the value of the regional 
meetings and the cooperative gas exhibits 
sponsored by the Association. Mr. Seiple 
also presented to the convention abstracts 
from the various committee chairmen re- 
ports. 

Major Alexander Forward then spoke 
briefly bringing a message from the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. Major Forward in- 
troduced Conrad N. Lauer, president of the 
American Gas Association, who addressed 
the meeting. Mr. Lauer stressed the pos- 
sibilities for expansion in the gas industry. 

Billy Van, Mayor of Newport, N. H., 
a member of the New England Council and 
noted lecturer and humorist, unfolded in an 
interesting and instructive manner the work 
which has been done to carry on business 
in the traditional manner in New England. 





George B. Webber 


Safety Medals Awarded 


McCarter Medals and National Safety 
Council President’s Medals were awarded 
by H. W. Nicholson of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company as follows: 

McCarter Awards—William Grunewal- 
der (bar), Waldo Simonson (medal), John 
Frank Rodmaker (medal), and Certificate 
of Assistance to Henry Jensen. 

President's Medal of the National Safety 
Council—James McGrath and Thomas 
Chamberlain. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
the Home Sérvice Committee, under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary N. Hall, chairman, 
brought into the meeting room, two meals 
one of which was placed in the oven of a 
CP range and the other one on a top burner. 


The range was installed on the stage. The - 


burners were lighted and the thermostat 
set on the oven; then a big chain was 
put around the range and locked, the meals, 
being left to cook while the rest of the 
afternoon program went along. 

J. P. Leinroth outlined the gas industry's 
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part in the World’s Fair and asked the gas 
industry to make good use of the gas ex- 
hibits. 

Miss Hilda Torrop, personal adequacy 
consultant, talked about the individual per- 
son’s balance sheet. 

L. N. Quad presented a paper on prof- 
iting by customer complaints. The paper 
advocated an analysis of all complaints by 
type with a view toward equipping and 
preparing the business office representatives 
for the proper handling of complaints in 
advance of the actual customer contact. 

R. S. Agee, Association of Gas Appli- 
ance & Equipment Manufacturers, spoke on 
the advantages of the CP range to the gas 
industry. At the conclusion of Mr. Agee’s 
talk the chain was removed from the range 
and the two meals were removed and put 
on display. 

The following officers for the 1939-40 
association year were elected— 


President—George B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. 

1st Vice-President—Frank H. Darlington, 
Peoples Gas Company. 

2d Vice-President—Preston D. Gardner, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer—-Harry A. Sutton, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co. 

Directors for 3 years—John A. Clark, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co.; L. N. 
Yetter, Atlantic City Gas Co.; L. W. 
Becker, Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 
Co.; E. J. Menerey, Peoples Gas Com- 
pany. 

Director for 2 years to fill vacancy—How- 
ard H. Melvin, Cumberland County Gas 
Co. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


RED J. GUNTHER, of the Iowa- 

Nebraska Light and Power Co., Lin- 
coln, was elected president of the Mid-West 
Gas Association at the annual convention, 
April 10-12, in Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
Gunther succeeds Sam D. Whiteman, of 
the Sioux Falls Gas Co., Sioux Falls, S$. D. 

D. B. Dushane, Jr., of Chicago, IIl., 
representing the American Meter Co., was 
elected first vice-president and H. E. 
Peckham, St. Paul, Minn., was named 
second vice-president. R. B. Searing of 
Sioux City, Ia., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
* Elected for three-year terms on the ex- 
ecutive council were Harry K. Wrench, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; K. R. D. 
Wolfe, Fisher Governor Co.; H. Gilder- 
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sleeve, Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power 
Co., and R. H. Garrison, Iowa Public 
Service Co. 

Affiliated representatives to the American 
Gas Association were named as follows: 
manufacturers, H. R. Pierce, Sprague Me- 
ter Co.; technical section, A. C. Rathkey, 
Iowa Public Service Co.; industrial gas 
section, A. F. Willeford, Council Bluffs, 
la.; accounting section, Robert T. Davis, 
Iowa City Light and Power Co., and com- 
mercial section, W. J. Barber, Metropolitan 
Utilities District, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Gas company officials from six states reg- 
istered for the three-day convention. 


Arkansas Utilities 
Association 


DDRESSES by Thomas R. Weymouth 
and E. H. Poe, chairman and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Natural Gas Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, fea- 
tured the twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Arkansas Utilities Association held 
at the Arlington Hotel, Little Rock, April 
10 and 11. C. B. Wilson, Little Rock, 
chairman of the Association, presided. 

Under the topic of “Moving Forward 
with Natural Gas,’ Mr. Weymouth sum- 
marized the highlights of the natural gas 
industry’s progress during the past year. 
He said that the natural gas reserves in 
this country will last for many years to 
come and that natural gas service now is 
available in 34 different states. He men- 
tioned air conditioning in the home as the 
industry's newest development and one of- 
fering great possibilities. 

Advocating that each employee in the 
gas industry should spend at least three 
hours a week studying his job and his com- 
pany’s business, Mr. Poe reviewed the edu- 
cational courses now being offered by vari- 
ous companies in the industry. He called 
attention to a comprehensive survey of 
employee education courses sponsored by 
member companies which has recently been 
completed by the Natural Gas Section. He 
emphasized the responsibility of manage- 
ment to offer adequate educational facili- 
ties and encouragement to its employees. 


Canadian Gas Association 


HE thirty-second annual convention of 

the Canadian Gas Association will be 
held at Hamilton, Ontario, June 6 and 7. 
J. D. Von Maur, convention papers chair- 
man, has prepared a program of outstand- 
ing speakers who will discuss timely sub- 
jects, with particular emphasis on sales 
promotion topics. Plant, distribution and 
operating subjects, however, will not be 
neglected. 

Their Majesties, the King and Queen, 
are expected to be in Hamilton on the sec- 
ond day of the convention and gas dele- 
gates will have an excellent opportunity 
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to see the reception accorded them. To 
insure accommodations, reservations should 
be made immediately. The Royal Connaught 
Hotel is headquarters for the convention. 
A feature of the meeting will be the 
address of Zenn Kaufman, noted platform 


«speaker, at the banquet on the evening of 


June 6. His topic is “Showmanship in the 
Canadian Gas Industry.” 

The entertainment committee has ar- 
ranged an attractive program of wide ap- 
peal. 





CODE UAL OAUANUEL EAE PUTA 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


MAY 


8-9 Indiana Gas Association 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


8-11 A. G. A. Natural Gas Sec- 
tion, Annual Convention 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


8-12 National Fire Protection As- 
sociation 
Chicago, IIl. 


11-12 American Management Asso- 
ciation 
Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, N. Y. 


12 New England Gas Associa- 
tion—Operating Division 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Conn. 


15-16 A. G. A. Executive Confer- 
ence 
Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


18-19 Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion—Transportatien Section 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


22-23 A. G. A. Hotel, Restaurant 
and Commercial Sales Con- 


ference 
Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


22-24 A. G. A. Joint Production 
and Chemical Committee 
Conference, Technical Section 

Rochester, N. Y. 


24-26 Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 

N. Y 


JUNE 


1-2 Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Association of Canada 
General Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario 


6-7 Canadian Gas Association 
Hotel Connaught, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario 


6-8 Edison Electric Institute 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


6-9 The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, Annual Meeting 
London, England 


9 Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association—Gas Operating 


Group 
Park Central Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


18-22 Public Utilities Advertising 
Association, Annual Conven- 
tion 

New York, N. Y. 

19-22 American Home Economics 

Association Convention 
Gunther Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

29-30-July 1 Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation 

Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich. 


AUGUST 

9-16 American Transit Associa- 

tion, Annual Convention 
San Francisco and Los An- 
geles 

21-23 Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course 

University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

23-25 National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commis- 
sioners 

Seattle, Wash. 

23-26 Home Service Conference 

and Training Course 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

28-31 American Dietetic Associa- 

tion 
Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 
Sept. 5-7 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
9 Gas Industry Day—Golden 
Gate Exposition 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 9 Gas Industry Day—New 
York World’s Fair 
9-12 American Gas Association, 


Annual Convention 
New York, N. Y. 


16-20 National Safety Council 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Wk. 23 National Metal Congress and 
Exposition* 
Chicago, Ill. 


* Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A. Industrial Gas Section. 
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Maryland Utilities 
Association 


UGENE D. 

MILENER, 
secretary of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section, 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, was the 
keynote speaker on 
the gas group pro- 
gram at the annual 
meeting of the Mary- 
land Utilities Asso- 
ciation, held April 
14 at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Balti- 
more. Charles C., 
Krausse, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co., chairman of the group, in 
introducing Mr. Milener, stressed sales— 
the central theme of the convention. 

Pointing out that entire company or- 
ganizations have become sales conscious, 
Mr. Milener outlined the part which the 
American Gas Association is playing in 
promoting and coordinating the nationwide 
trend to gas for the “Four Big Jobs.” A 
dramatic portrayal of the importance of 
gas in everyday life concluded Mr. Mile- 
ner’s address. 

The sales keynote was supported by J. 
Paul Jones in his paper on “Some Sales 
Promotional Phases in Securing and Hold- 
ing Gas Load.” Mr. Jones, industrial fuel 
representative, Consolidated Gas Electric 
& Power Co., pointed out that the watch- 
word of modern business is salesmanship. 

J. A. Stoll, Baltimore Transit Co., was 
elected president of the Association for the 
new term. Other officers elected at the 
convention are: Vice-President, Harold 
Haydon, Potomac Electric Power Co.; 
Treasurer, R. F. Bonsall, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co.; Secretary, 
J. H. Purdy, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Company. 


Eugene D. Milener 


A. G. A. Proceedings 
Now Available 


RDERS are now being received at 
Headquarters for the 1938 Annual 
Proceedings of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. This year’s Proceedings contain ap- 
proximately 900 pages, liberally illustrated, 
and carefully indexed as to authors and 
subjects. The Proceedings are an entire 
year’s accumulation of printed papers, con- 
vention addresses, and committee reports. 
Included also are important discussions 
which took place at the annual A.G. A. 
convention in Atlantic City last October. 
The Proceedings comprise six divisions 
grouped under the following headings: 
General, Accounting, Natural Gas, Com- 
mercial, Industrial Gas and Technical. 
Orders should be placed promptly as the 
supply is limited. Address American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. The cost is $3 to members 
and $7 to non-members. 
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Accounting and Property Records in the Regulation 
and Management of Public Utilities 


N my state we have no natural gas what- 
I ever, and our manufactured gas prop- 
erties are neither numerous nor large. At 
the end of 1938 but nine utilities, having 
an aggregate gas fixed capital of less than 
$9,000,000 operated in New Hampshire. 
These utilities served less than 25,000 cus- 
tomers in 22 communities having a fotal 
population under a quarter of a million. 

The Commission of which I have the 
honor to be a member traces its origin to a 
statute enacted by the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature in 1838, making it, according to our 
methods of calculation, the oldest regula- 
tory agency in the United States. It has 
had a long, and in the past reasonably dis- 
tinguished, history. And more recently it 
has become, I suspect, somewhat notorious 
in certain circles for a bit of pioneering 
work in the fields upon which I am to 
touch today. 


Accounting in Management and Regulation 


It was my privilege to discuss some phases 
of the relationships between regulation and 
accounting before the Accounting Section 
of this Association at its meeting in At- 
lantic City in the autumn of 1936. I shall 
try to avoid repetition of what was said 
then except as developments have in some 
respects modified the judgments which were 
there ventured and as certain of the basic 
principles then stated may be fundamental to 
points which I shall try to emphasize today. 


Electric Utility Accounting in 
New Hampshire 

In 1936 the electric utilities and the Com- 
mission in New Hampshire were really just 
beginning to become accustomed to a re- 
vised Classification of Accounts which had 
been ordered into effect as of January 1, 
1935, following a series of hearings and 
conferences which, in view of the scope 
and content of provisions then regarded as 
unusually stringent, were of a notably and 
remarkably cooperative character, Classéfica- 
tion of Accounts for Electric Utilities, 16 
N.H.P.S.C. 282 (1934); 17 N.H.P.S.C. 232 
(1935). That Classification, applying to 
25 companies having at the end of 1938 
nearly $130,000,000 of electric fixed capi- 
tal, differed from those promulgated by the 





Presented before the Spring Conference, Ac- 
counting Section, American Gas Association, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 20, 
1939, 
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By NELSON LEE SMITH 


Chairman, New Hampshire Public 

Service Commission and President, 

National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners 


National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, the Federal Power 
Commission, and such state commissions as 
those of New York and Wisconsin chiefly 
in two respects. 

First, in providing for the carrying on of 
existing book balances, in so far as sub- 
stantiated by required studies of fixed cap- 
ital, with the acquisition adjustment ac- 
count used only for property acquired after 
the effective date, the Classification recog- 
nizes the function of the books of account 
to be simply a means of recording as ac- 
curately as possible the true and exact 
financial history of the reporting utility. 

Second, by greatly simplifying and re- 
ducing the number of the sub-accounts, 
particularly in the cases of the items of 


Fixed Capital and Operating Expense, the 
Classification, we believe, is better adapted 
to the needs of our own local situation. 
Our utilities are of relatively small scale 
and we have tried to keep constantly before 
us the desirability, in the public interest, 
of keeping the difficulties and costs at the 
lowest levels consistent with the purposes 
of sound accounting procedures and with 
the maintenance of records really adequate 
to the uses to which they may be put, both 
by the Commission and by the companies. 
The 1935 Electric Classification in addi- 
tion required Fixed Capital studies over a 
two-year period to govern the reclassifica- 
tion of operating property and the substan- 
tiation of book balances. These studies, in 
turn, were to constitute the basis for the 
establishment of Continuing Property Rec- 
ords, incorporating data as to so-called “ab- 
original cost,’ and Depreciation Studies, 
both of which will be alluded to later. It was 
also understood that these first two years 
were to constitute a trial period, during the 
course of which the most glaring faults 
would no doubt be disclosed and at the 





With a long-time reputation for 
lively and constructive meetings, the 
Accounting Section of the American 
Gas Association enhanced its notable 
record by conducting a highly suc- 
cessful Spring Conference at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on April 20 and 21. 
A strong program covering the major 
problems of today’s utility account- 
ant was presented under the leader- 
| ship of H. A. Ehrmann, of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 





chairman of the Accounting Section. 

A gratifying registration of ap- 
proximately 250 representatives from 
widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try participated in the meeting. Espe- 
cial interest was attached to the ad- 
dress of Nelson Lee Smith, president 
of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, 





Accountants Hold Lively 
Spring Meeting 


which is reproduced in full on the 
accompanying pages. Another out- 
standing paper was that on “Prop- 
erty Records, A New Field of En- 
deavor” by Stuart F. Kosters, Stone 
& Webster Engineering Corp., Bos- 
ton. This paper and other valuable 
contributions to the conference will 
be discussed in the June issue of the 
MONTHLY. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of the Cus- 
tomer Bookkeeping plans of three 
companies under the direction of 
R. B. Milne, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York. This covered 
the Unit Desk Plan by O. Ullery, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; Station Plan 
by J. A. Williams, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp.; and Unit Group Plan 
by A. W. Fyfe, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of N. Y. 
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conclusion of which the entire subject mat- 
ter would be cooperatively re-examined. 

I am happy to be able to say that this 
procedure was followed as anticipated. The 
reconsideration provided for occurred over 
a period of several months in 1937, during 
which conferences and hearings were held 
and many suggestions were advanced and 
carefully studied. While a number of 
changes were made to correct and clarify 
minor matters and to effect a renumbering 
and rearrangement of accounts for the con- 
venience of utilities conforming to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission Classification, the 
only major change had to do with provid- 
ing for a more adequate treatment of Capi- 
tal Surplus, Classification of Accounts for 
Electric Utilities, 19 N.H.PS.C. 465 
(1937). These changes resulted in the is- 
suance of a revised Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for Electric Utilities, effective 
January 1, 1938. I think it fair to say that 
both the Commission and the accounting 
companies are reasonably well satisfied with 
the result and are thoroughly convinced that 
such soundness as it may possess is due 
largely to the cooperative method of its de- 
velopment. 


Gas Utility Accounting in New Hampshire 

With the experience of the Electric Clas- 
sification behind it, and with the report of 
the Accounting Committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners before it, the New Hampshire 
Commission embarked in January, 1938, 
upon a revision of the 1915 Gas Classifica- 
tion, Classification of Accounts for Gas 
Utilities, 20 N.H.P.S.C. 26 (1938). To 
make a long story short, this task extended 
over a period of about six months, during 
which time there were a number of con- 
ferences, several hearings, and in general 
the same sort of entirely cooperative effort 
that went into the promulgation of the Elec- 
tric Classification. By a report and order 
dated June 30, 1938, the Commission pre- 
scribed its revised Gas Classification to be- 
come effective January 1, 1939, Classifica- 
tion of Accounts for Gas Utilities, 20 
N.H.P.S.C. 322 (1938). 

In underlying theory. as well as in form 
and arrangement, the Classification for Gas 
Utilities is similar to the revised Electric 
Classification. For the convenience of com- 
bination companies the General Instruc- 
tions, Balance Sheet Accounts, Instructions 
for Fixed Capital Accounts, Earned Sur- 
plus Accounts, and Income Accounts are 
identical in. numbering and in text, except 
as functional differences between gas and 
electric properties necessitate minor varia- 
tions. This is substantially true also of 
the general arrangement, grouping, and 
content of the Fixed Capital, and Opera- 
tion and Maintenance Accounts, although 
the numbers used in the Gas Classification 
bear the digit ‘1’ prefixed for more ready 
identification as gas accounts. Correspond- 
ing provisions are made for studies of Fixed 
Capital, Adjusting Journal Entries and De- 
preciation Studies, and the establishment 
of Continuing Property Records, all to be 
filed not later than January 1, 1940. The 


period to January 1, 1941, is specifically 
recognized as one of trial, with considera- 
tion to be given to proposed modifications 
at that time. It is of course too early to 
predict what the results under the new Gas 
Classification will be. At present the com- 
panies are engaged in the reclassification 
required to conform to it and interpretative 
rulings are frequently being issued by the 
staff of the commission. There appears to 
be, however, no reason for supposing that 
the outcome will fail in any wise to be as 
mutually satisfactory as has been the case 
under the Electric Classification. 


Objectives of Cooperation. 

My purpose in thus detailing some de- 
velopments in New Hampshire has been, 
not to strike a blow for the home state, 
so to speak, but simply to illustrate and 
to emphasize as forcefully as I can this 
proposition: that there is mo _ necessary 
conflict between the regulatory and the cor- 
porate purposes of utility accounting. For 
both purposes the main objective must be 
the same, a sound system of records accu- 
rately disclosing the true financial history 
of the utility in such detail as can be use- 
fully accomplished, bearing in mind not 
only the fact that accounting is an indispen- 
sable tool to both management and the 
regulatory authority but also the equally im- 
portant fact that figures and schedules cost 
something and that the cost must ulti- 
mately be borne by the rate-payers. 

It is my firm belief that in the past much 
misunderstanding and no little litigation 
has stemmed from a failure, on one side or 
the other, or perhaps on both, to recognize 
these principles as fundamental. I cite our 
experience in New Hampshire merely to 
show that such conflict is not inevitable— 
and I hasten to add that I don’t believe that 
the officials of utilities operating in our 
state who are in this room regard us as 
being quite in the ‘‘push-over’’ class, either. 

Even when the Fixed Capital studies re- 
ferred to above have disclosed as much as 
$300,000 of unsubstantiated book values 
which have had to be eliminated, I think 
management has been convinced that its 
long-run best interests, as well as those of 
the public, have been served by the write- 
off of property no longer in service, when 
that write-off has been accomplished in a 
reasonable fashion in connection with capi- 
tal re-adjustments. 

I am glad that this belief in the validity 
and value of the cooperative process ap- 
pears to be gaining headway. The very 
able chairman of the NARUC Committee 
on Statistics and Accounts of Public Util- 
ity Companies, Dr. Morehouse of Wiscon- 
sin, referred to its importance in his splen- 
did address at the Chicago joint meeting 
of the Edison Electric Institute and Ameri- 
can Gas Association Accountants last De- 
cember, which many of those present today 
no doubt heard. I trust that you will heed 
his counsel when he stresses the fact that 
management, if for no other reasons than 
those of “enlightened self-interest,” must 
under modern conditions be prepared to 
corsult freely with regulatory agencies and 





to approach in a liberal and broad-minded 
fashion the problem of reasonably recon- 
ciling differences. 

From what I have seen of the state and 
federal agencies represented in the Na- 
tional Association I am convinced that 
there will be no question of their willing- 
ness to meet your efforts along these lines 
in an entirely open-minded and fair man- 
ner. For my own part, let me assure you 
of my deep interest in progress of this sort. 
Not only in the activities of the Accounting 
Committee, but also in the work of other 
groups within the National Association, I 
believe you will find this same spirit, which 
has already been translated into action by 
committees dealing with the important mat- 
ters of Depreciation and the formulation of 
proposed uniform rules for the construction, 
filing, and posting of Tariffs in consultation 
with similar groups representing the indus- 
tries concerned. 


Continuing Property Records 

The subject of Continuing Property Rec- 
ords is very much alive these days, I under- 
stand, in managerial, as well as in regula- 
tory, circles. There can be little doubt that 
the trend among commissions is toward re- 
quiring their maintenance, just as it has 
been in recent years toward their voluntary 
establishment by the utilities. In other 
words, their value as an aid to both man- 
agement and regulation seems to be pretty 
generally recognized and it seems fair to 
say that only the cost, or fear of excessive 
cost, has prevented their virtually universal 
adoption. Thus it seems hardly necessary 
for me to enter upon a detailed exposition 
of their usefulness. I shall merely sum- 
marize a few of the ways in which we have 
found them helpful, and in so doing I 
shall assume that at least tentative assent 
may have already been given to the proposi- 
tion that, under proper conditions, funda- 
mentally what is useful to the regulatory 
agency is of value to management, and vice 
versa. I shall have to ask your forbearance 
with my inexpert approach to the problem 
and in my reliance upon material drawn 
from experience in New Hampshire, where 
we already have had such records in full 
operation for more than two years in the 
case of the electric utilities and where the 
basic work is now being done on the gas 
properties. 


Purposes and Uses 

Originally the New Hampshire Commis- 
sion conceived its Fixed Capital Study and 
Continuing Property Record requirements 
primarily as an aid to adequate accounting. 
The work on electric utilities was orig- 
inally undertaken in 1934 and 1935 in con- 
nection with the revision of the Electric 
Accounting Classification to serve as a check 
upon reclassifications of property and exist- 
ing book balances, as well as to afford rec- 
ords of original cost which were deemed 
essential but to which basis it was not in- 
tended to re-write the books of account. 
That it has proved useful in these respects 
has been indicated earlier in this paper. 
Property retired in fact but not from. the 
books has been disclosed; in some cases 
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assets have been found which did not ap- 
pear in the records of the owner. Similarly, 
and in conjunction with the required Work 
Order System, it was anticipated that it 
would be, and, as supplemented by spot- 
check field audits, it has proved to be, of 
value in connection with current additions 
and retirements. Both the Coramission and 
the utilities, I believe, can place more re- 
liance than formerly on the unit prices used 
for retirement purposes. 

As the work has progressed, many other 
important uses for these records have be- 
come apparent. Obviously such a running 
record tremendously simplifies the work of 
appraisal in any proceeding, whether formal 
or informal, in which such a valuation is 
desired by either the company or the Com- 
mission. Its existence permits “horse-back 
estimates” to be made as rough and ready 
guides in informal negotiations simply 
from records in the office supplemented by 
field checks and available knowledge as to 
physical conditions. When more elaborate 
data as to values are necessary for pur- 
poses of formal proceedings, not only is 
there a substantial saving of time and ex- 
pense because of the ready availability of 
data as to both physical units and unit 
prices, but there is a distinct gain to all 
concerned in the fact that there is agree- 
ment in advance at least as to the factual 
question of units of property in service. 
Thus valuable data collected in the course 
of previous appraisals is not permitted to 
become obsolete through non-use, and out- 
lays for such work are no longer simply 
pitched out of the window. Controversy, 
therefore, can be confined to the more spec- 
ulative questions of pricing and deprecia- 
tion. 

It seems unnecessary to elaborate upon 
the uses to which these appraisals can be 
put in connection with such matters as 
rates, securities issues, and, if the records 
are properly designed for the purpose, 
taxes. In connection with extension of 
service, too, the basic data and maps show- 
ing locations and capacities of circuits and 
transformers have been of value both to the 
companies and the Commission, as for ex- 
ample, when a survey for purposes of rural 
electrification was undertaken in 1935 and 
1936. This Survey, used frequently by the 
Commission and by the electric utilities, 
can be kept current through utilization of 
the annual reports of property changes and 
the field checks made in connection there- 
with. 

One of the most interesting uses to which 
the Continuing Property Record is being 
put in New Hampshire has to do with the 
increasingly prominent subject of Deprecia- 
tion, in which both state and federal com- 
missions appear to be showing more and 
more concern, if inquiries coming to our 
office are any criterion. The language of 
both the old and the new New Hampshire 
Classifications is quite specific in its re- 
quirement of depreciation, as contrasted 
with retirement, accounting and in its in- 
clination toward the straight-line method. 
The revised Classifications provide for the 
determination of rates by major classes of 
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property and for the filing by the utilities 
of studies supporting the rates which they 
select. This is not to say that the Com- 
mission intends or wishes to prescribe rates 
of Depreciation if that can be avoided. It 
means simply that we expect factval sub- 
stantiation of the rates which the utilities 
choose to adopt. 

The studies which have been thus de- 
veloped are most interesting and, we be- 
lieve, throw considerable light on the 
survival-life method, which is generally be- 
ing followed in New Hampshire in de- 
riving rates of Depreciation. There is no 
thought that the studies thus far developed 
are conclusive. They relate to current 
charges rather than to past accruals. Here 
again we are proceeding tentatively. But 
it is hoped that continuation of these studies 
over a period of years will produce some 
really enlightening results in a rather ob- 
scure field. And it is obvious that Con- 
tinuing Property Records are essential if 
useful studies of this sort are to be main- 
tained. The desirability of understanding 
and agreement upon reasonable accuracy as 
a mutually satisfactory objective is clearly 
apparent. 


Principles and Costs 

You will note that I have spoken of 
reasonable accuracy. The term was used 
deliberately, for I think it requisite to recog- 
nize the fact that there are limits beyond 
which it is not feasible to go in quest of 
accuracy, and realms into which, regardless 
of what might be theoretically possible, it 
would not be profitable to enter in view of 
the value of the result when compared with 
its cost. This principle, if such it may 
be called, explains several characteristics 
of our work with Continuing Property 
Records. 

In the first place, it is most important 
for the regulatory authority to recognize 
that such Property Records have their defi- 
nite and important functions from the stand- 
point of the operation, accounts, and engi- 
neering records of the reporting company. 
Just as we all have our own peculiar tastes 
in such personal items as neckties, so utili- 
ties have their own systems of management 
and records which they believe to be 
adapted to their own requirements. There 
is no omniscience or other quality which 
justifies a commission in prescribing de- 
tailed methods or in interfering with the 
choices of management in respect to these 
matters unless that is necessary to insure 
that accurate and adequate data will be 
forthcoming. In other words, it has seemed 
to us that our requirements should run to 
the scope and character of the results rather 
than to the routine whereby they are pro- 
duced. 

By the same token, the question of the 
units to be employed bears importantly 
upon both the value of the result and its 
cost. Theoretically perfect accuracy might 
appear to call for an inventory broken down 


‘to the smallest possible physical unit and 


for the assignment of individual dollar 
values, if such are included in studies of 
Fixed Capital, specifically identified for 
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purposes of retirement with each and every 
individual physical unit. I question whether 
in practice an attempt to produce such 
meticulous accuracy would accomplish its 
purpose. Too many uncertainties enter into 
the picture to give assurance of the result; 
and perfection is not achieved through a 
multiplication of errors. We have believed 
that the main purpose can be reasonably 
served through the employment of average 
prices assigned to groups of substantially 
similar units and that the units themselves 
should be established with regard to actual 
practice as to their installation and retire- 
ment. 

Speaking broadly, the unit of physical 
property should be fine enough to permit 
exact identification but large enough to al- 
low for a practical handling of the records 
without undue additions to personnel. 
Within the general limits thus established, 
the exact units must be determined in a 
flexible manner adjusted to the purposes of 
the record and the procedures of the re- 
porting utility. Thus, although lists of 
units are appended to the New Hampshire 
Electric and Gas Classification, these units 
are suggested, not prescribed. A few copies 
of these Classifications, together with the 
forms used for the reporting of property 
changes, are available here if anyone should 
be interested in examining them. It is 
anticipated that as experience is accumu- 
lated, both by the Commission and by the 
companies, the desirability of many changes 
in procedures and details will be demon- 
strated. These will have to be corsidered 
in an open-minded way. 

It is reassuring to note that a similar 
view seems to prevail in the Federal Power 
Commission with respect to the many com- 
panies following its accounting require- 
ments which have themselves established 
Continuing Property Records, and with re- 
spect also to its so-called “original cost 
studies.” Thus, in a letter dated February 
27, 1939, and released by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, restating his position as ex- 
pressed at the December meeting of public 
utility accountants in Chicago, Charles W. 
Smith, Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, 
Finance and Rates of that Commission, says 
in part: 

“Continuous property records have as 
their function the showing at all times of 
the properties owned. The detail in which 
such records are kept varies from company 
to company, depending upon all the pur- 
poses to be served thereby. Their purpose 
being different from retirement units, the 
definition of units need not be the same, 
although for some classes of property the 
same definition might be advisable. Con- 
tinuous property record units frequently 
contain minor items, which, by being minor 
items alone, are excluded as retirement 
units. On the other hand, a structure may 
be listed as a continuous property record 
unit in its entirety, while for retirement 
and replacement accounting purposes (re- 
tirement units) it may consist of many 
units. 

“An operating unit is difficult to define, 
but relatively easy to determine in prac- 
tice. Examples of operating units are 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Gas Refrigerator Promotion Begins at Home 


HE high stand- 

ing of the gas 
refrigerator today— 
its general accept- 
ance by the public 
and its almost uni- 
versal inclusion in 
gas company sales 
plans—give credence 
to the statement that 
it has been  pro- 
moted and promoted 
well. Yet we are 
on a new plane of 
living, of buying, 
of selling with new problems before us. A 
distillation of all the problems that lie 
ahead in gas refrigeration promotion might 
well give rise to one comprehensive ques- 
tion “How can we best, most practically 
and most economically increase the tempo 
of customer acceptance of the gas refriger- 
ator?” 


H. Carl Wolf 


Superior Performance 

It does not take an expert to tell us that 
the gas refrigerator of 1939 is the best 
mechanical refrigerator that has ever been 
built. Impartial judges testify to its beauty. 
Our laboratories have proved its refriger- 
ating qualities. Even a cursory study dis- 
closes its possession of those qualities on 
which every gas man dotes as reasons for 
the superiority of all gas appliances—long 
life, quietness, economy and modernity. If 
the late Chas. P. Steinmetz, the eminent 
electrical engineer, is correctly quoted and 
is correct in his quotation that the refrig- 
erator of the future would be the gas re- 
frigerator, then the gadget worries that have 
been tripping stones along our sales path- 
way should melt away into a broad high- 
way of confidence along which our sales 
promotion plans should take us in acceler- 
ated strides. 

It might not be amiss to suggest that gas 
refrigerator promotion must begin at home 
—with the manufacturing organization at 
Evansville, the gas company executive, the 
salesmen, the entire company personnel. 
Let us explore for a minute this brash sug- 
gestion. 

Relations between the gas man and the 
gas refrigerator man may not have always 
been as smooth as they might have been, 
but I think we now can just about close 
the book on those petty differences which 
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acted as a brake on refrigerator sales. The 
manufacturer still has some rough edges to 
work off, of course, but forgetting the man- 
ufacturer’s problems, the plain truth is that 
the 1939 gas refrigerator has struck such a 
neat balance between improvement and 
price that it has about taken the wind out 
of our blasting sails. And in this latest 
price concession, wherein has been elimi- 
nated the differential between apartment 
house and other installations, I believe that 
Servel has given us a challenge which, gen- 
tlemen that we are, we will accept by del- 
uging the refrigerator market and thus 























YMBOL of the 1939 Man-the-Sales 

contest conducted during April, May 
and June by the Refrigeration Committee 
of the American Gas Association, headed 
by R. J. Rutherford, chairman, the Yan- 
kee clipper ship sketched above is headed 
for three Ports of Call, namely (1) The 
Port of Old Icebox Users; (2) The Port 
of New Homes and Apartments; (3) 
The Port of Obsolete Mechanical Refrig- 
erators. These represent the three great 
markets being attacked in this nation- 
wide campaign. 

With an enrollment in this year’s cam- 
paign greater than a year ago, the pre- 
liminary “rigging up” contest during 
March, resulted in 231 prize-winning 
salesmen selling an average of more than 
2 refrigerators above the record set by 
the March winners last year. 


prove to the manufacturer that all of our 
talk about lower prices has not been just 
idle chatter. 

When the officers and directors of the 
Southern Gas Association planned _ this 
meeting and stressed attendance by gas 
company executives, I think another im- 
portant step was taken in gas refrigerator 
promotion. If this job is going to be done, 
enthusiasm for it must start at the top. 
Why any gas company executive should not 
be four square behind gas refrigerator pro- 
motion is a mystery to me. Back when we 
had to finance our own appliance sales and 
tie up several hundred dollars of hard-to- 
get cash for an appliance that gave us, in 
many cases, practically no net earnings, 
there was some excuse for lagging interest. 
If any company is confronted today with 
that problem, however, the work of the new 
A.G. A. Committee on Appliance Financ- 
ing should be helpful. 


Employee Education 


Employee cooperation which leads to 
added sales begins with employee education 
—actual knowledge of the gas refrigerator 
and its inherent advantages. I may be 
pardoned for telling of two activities of our 
company which we are confident will be 
vital contributing factors along this line. 
Several years ago, the supervisor of our 
laboratory prepared a service manual cover- 
ing every detail of appliance servicing and 
delving into numerous engineering and sci- 
entific facts relating to gas and gas appli- 
ances. This manual, to consist of three 
volumes, two of which are finished, was 
copyrighted and published and became the 
basis for our service school. 

We are now in the third year of that 
school, getting deeper all the time. Every 
member of the fitting department, with few 
exceptions, has been spending two hours a 
week in class—except during the hot 
months—in addition to study time at home. 
Some classes begin at 7 in the morning, 
others run till 7 in the evening—all on em- 
ployee time. All men are carefully graded 
and their grades have had a bearing on their 
earnings. These men have thus learned 
the inside story of gas appliances; famil- 
iarity has brought enthusism. 

We are just embarking on what I think 
is one of the finest things that has come to 
the gas industry in a long time—the 
A. G. A. Sales Cooperative Course. In spite 
of the service school just described, in spite 
of night schools and colleges which many 
of our employees are attending, in spite of 
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a number of other conflicting dates, over 
two-thirds of our employees in Atlanta have 
enrolled in this course and are genuinely 
enthusiastic about it. 

If these two employee education en- 
deavors alone, without any other promo- 
tional efforts, do not cause us to reach our 
ambitious sales goal for 1939 then I do 
not know gas company employees. 


Dealer Cooperation 

The dealer has a real place in the pro- 
motion program, more important in some 
localities than in others, but always im- 
portant. I believe that it is the responsibil- 
ity of gas companies to develop dealer 
cooperation, with the full backing and as- 
sistance of Servel, to the end that dealer 
activities shall be properly coordinated with 
company endeavors. If the dealer could and 
would take over the business in its entirety 
it would be well, but until a strong dealer 
organization is built up to sell primarily, 
secondarily and even tertiarily, gas refrig- 
eration, we must keep in touch with the 
situation for our own protection. 

There is no doubt that dealers are a lot 
smarter merchandisers than are we. They 
have an established clientele and strong 
positions in the community. What they lack 
are first, confidence in us; second, facilities 
for adequately servicing gas appliances and 
third, knowledge of the inherent advantages 
of gas appliances. 

Our so-called competitors in the refrig- 
erator business have brought about a de- 
moralized retail condition as a result of 
over-exploitation, unsound promotion and 
excessive trade-in allowances, but they have 
succeeded in making the dealer believe that 
there are other fuels more modern than gas, 
more economical, safer and simpler. Our 
job is to teach the dealer the truth. We 
must then prove our good intentions by 
adherence to the highest ethical merchandis- 
ing standards and assist him in every feas- 
ible way to make money. 

But by assistance I do not mean assist- 
ance which costs us money. I am most 
decidedly opposed to underwriting any 
dealer and even more opposed to trying to 
lead him to think we are giving him some- 
thing for nothing. There are so many things 
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we can do which cost us little or nothing 
or at least no more than if we were selling 
appliances ourselves. We might arrange a 
financing plan which permits the dealer to 
offer the same terms we do. We might ar- 
range to collect for the appliances on our 
gas bills. We might attempt to educate his 
employees and sales force as to our appli- 
ances and products. We might even install 
appliances at or near our cost. We can 
most certainly agree to service the appli- 
ances for that we would do under any cir- 
cumstances. Then we can keep our prices 
at a level which, with good clean competi- 
tion, the dealer can meet and yet make a 
profit. Dealer cooperation developed under 
such conditions, I consider sound. 

From a presentation standpoint, gas re- 
frigerator promotion in the past has taken 
largely the form of campaigns of one sort 
or another. An excellent one is planned by 
the A.G.A. Refrigeration Committee for 
this year. Some of these have been effective, 
some merely spectacular. The question often 
comes to my mind—if we do not spend 
too much time and energy in cleverness and 
spectacular stunts and too little on syste- 
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matic, sober plodding hard work. We need 
to be smart, clever, spectacular, if we are 
to stand out from the crowd and create in- 
terest in our product but we need to be 
basically sound and to apply ourselves if 
we are to capitalize on this interest created. 

Selling gas refrigerators is hard steady 
work just as any other job from which de- 
pendable results are to be secured. This 
means starting in the early morning and 
working until late at night. It means study 
and hard study how to do the job well. 
It means learning to know people, to under- 
stand how they are apt to think and to 
recognize what they are thinking. Too often 
salesmen think that they know these things 
instinctively and that there is no necessity 
of applying themselves to the sober job of 
learning the real story of the magic flame 
which one never hears. But the salesman 
who is to fit adequately into this gas re- 
frigerator promotion picture which I am 
trying to piece together here is the one 
who has welded into his very fiber the Boy 


‘Scout motto “Be Prepared.” 


Before I come to Atlanta, where under 
the shadow of the TVA we have had very 
active competition, our company had been 
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confronted with a long series of clever 
cooking campaigns by our principal com- 
petitor. It occurred to our people that 
it had been sometime since anybody had 
talked much about selling ranges which 
would simply cook food better. It might 
have been the novelty of the idea which 
appealed most, but in any case we ran a 
campaign of education. Our advertisements 
all read “Let's Get Down to Brass Tacks.” 
The idea took hold and for months the 
expression enjoyed a revival which was 
rather extraordinary. We actually talked 
about cooking food. Just plain good food, 
and it was one of the most successful range 
campaigns we have had. The significance 
of this story is that it indicated to us clearly 
that the public will respond to honest, old- 
fashioned selling. 

Actually what I have said applies to al- 
most all types of selling, but I think it 
applies with particular force to selling 
gas refrigerators. The gas refrigerator, the 
very best automatic mechanical refrigerator 
that money can buy, has not one but a num- 
ber of points of superiority over any other 
refrigerator which set it apart distinctly in 
a class by itself and completely out of the 
class of so-called competitors. 

It is not a cheap refrigerator and its 
price is in keeping with its quality. To the 
average family who buys one it represents 
a considerable investment and usually a 
considerable proportion of that family's in- 
vestment in home equipment. Its purchase 
is a serious matter to be considered carefully 
and gravely. The family who buys one has 
a right to expect that the salesman will 
recognize that it is an important matter, 
that it is nothing to be flippant or humor- 
ous, or casual, or clever about. 

Now since the gas refrigerator has basic 
inherent features and qualities which set 
it apart from electric refrigerators, on a 
higher plane and with a higher standard 
of performance and economy, doesn’t it fol- 
low that probably the most important thing 
to remember in promoting its sales is that 
we must keep it separate and apart in the 
public mind from any other type of refrig- 















erator, and that we must not allow our com- 
petitors to be successful in their natural 
efforts to make our prospective customer 
regard this as just another mechanical re- 
frigerator. 

How we may accomplish ‘this separation 
of the gas refrigerator in our customers’ 
minds from any other refrigerator is a fair 
question. I think the answer lies not in 
any one thing, unless it be in keeping it 
very distinctly in our minds so that our 
advertising, our sales talks, our promotion, 
and our sales efforts generally, will nat- 
urally be different. I think that the style, 
the approach, the makeup, the typography 
and illustrations of our advertising should 
be entirely different and distinctive, and 
this difference should be accentuated wher- 
ever possible in the direction of dignity, 
quality and good taste, and that our state- 
ments both in selling and in advertising 
should be such as to accentuate these points. 


Advertising Appeal 


To be more specific I think gas refrig- 
erator advertising should use ample white 
space, the arrangement of the copy be not 
cramped, and the design of the ad itself 
be pleasing to the eye without regard to 
the subject matter. If, for example, we tell 
our customers that the gas refrigerator is the 
best and highest quality domestic refriger- 
ator on the market and tell them that in an 
advertisement that is crowded, ill designed, 
and looks like a haphazard hodge-podge of 
type and illustrations, I doubt if that adver- 
tisement will carry conviction. The choice 
of language in an advertisement should, I 
think, carry out the same point; using re- 
straint, avoiding flambuoyant language and 
making statements simply and without ex- 
clamation points, either actual or verbal, 
are important. 

It is very easy to read the advertising 
of our competitors, which for the most 
part is excellent for their purpose, and 
either consciously or sub-consciously become 
disturbed about it, then in our own adver- 
tisement attempt in effect to answer theirs 
rather than to sell our own product. 

The gas refrigerator is the only refrigerator 
on the market which cannot possibly make a 
noise. It is the only mechanical ivfriger- 
ator on the market which does not use a 
compression pump and a motor to circulate 
its refrigerant. The practical absence of 
moving parts means the practical absence 
of wear. It should be, and unquestionably 
is, the most economical refrigerator from 
the standpoint of upkeep. Except under 
most unusual rate conditions, it has the 
lowest operating cost. 

Now these are selling points, and very 
excellent selling points, that no one else 
can possibly use. You may be quite sure 
that if our competitors had any one of them 
they would make us awfully sick of them. 
By the very process of sticking to our knit- 
ting, advertising and selling what we have 
and not being too much concerned with 
what our competitors have and advertise, 
we automatically achieve the distinction be- 
tween the gas refrigerator and all other re- 
frigerators that I think is clearly so desirable. 


One other point which I think is well 
worthwhile and which we probably do not 
make full use of is the fact that as a gen- 
eral thing gas company service is every- 
where recognized as better service than that 
of its competitor. If this happens in some 
place not to be the case that situation cer- 
tainly should be changed. A gas refrig- 
erator, therefore, purchased from the gas 
utility or from a cooperating dealer and 
placed in use upon the gas mains is in a 
very highly preferred position with respect 
to service, for the gas utility, like it or not, 
is responsible for its performance and will 
see to it that this performance is satisfac- 
tory. Other refrigerators purchased either 
from a dealer, a hardware or department 
store, are more or less step-children on the 
lines of the competing electric company, 
even where its service generally is as de- 
pendable and satisfactory as that of the gas 
utility. 

With this gas refrigerator promotion pic- 
ture thus keyed into place by the striking 
superiority of the product we have to sell, 
I will let myself out on the end of a limb 





by suggesting that we attempt a new tactic. 
Instead of selling the gas refrigerator to 
the customer, let us educate the customer 
to acquire the gas refrigerator by the proc- 
ess of selective purchasing. Most people 
resent being sold anything whether it be 
life insurance or mouse traps but one actu- 
ally boasts of the things he thinks he has 
purchased. Selling has led us into many 
storms. The puritanical New Deal has at- 
tempted to substitute the word ‘‘Seller’’ for 
the word “Buyer” in the old adage “Let 
the Buyer Beware’; but if a purchaser is 
educated as to the real qualities of an ar- 
ticle, no need for anyone to beware. 

We have a line of appliances designed 
to promote health, happiness and renewed 
faith in the American home. At the top of 
the list stands the gas refrigerator. May I 
earnestly suggest that by executive enthusi- 
asm, employee education, dealer coopera- 
tion, salesman training, high merchandising 
standards, effective advertising and ceaseless 
educational efforts we turn our gas refrig- 
erator promotion guns toward encouraging 
the customer in selective purchasing. 
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Southern Gas Convention Stresses 
National Sales Problems 





President Lauer addressing the Convention 
on board the §.S. Rotterdam 


OMPETITION in the gas industry is 

not limited to the vendors of other 
fuels and services, Conrad N. Lauer, presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, told 
the joint Southern Gas Association Conven- 
tion—Southern Southwestern Regional Sales 
Conference held on board the S.S. Rotter- 
dam, March 19-24. It includes “every in- 
dustry and every business bidding for the 
consumer's dollar, most of whom are con- 
ducting their advertising and sales promo- 
tional activities on a national scale.” This 
fact, he pointed out, has made more sig- 
nificant the growing appreciation of the 


necessity and value of national cooperation 
among all factors in the gas industry. 

Mr. Lauer was the principal speaker at 
the opening session of the convention which 
was held on board the S.S. Rotterdam, 
March 19-24, during a cruise to Havana, 
Cuba. More than 250 gas people attended 
this unique and successful meeting. 

H. G. Bonner, president of the Southern 
Gas Association, directed the convention 
sessions, while the residential sales con- 
ference sponsored by the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, was 
conducted by A. M. Spencer, Georgia Power 
Company, Columbus, Georgia. The latter 
program was devoted largely to promotion 
of the CP gas range, with secondary at- 
tention to refrigeration and water heating. 
An able discussion of gas refrigerator pro- 
motion, presented by H. Carl Wolf, presi- 
dent, Atlanta Gas Light Company, is re- 
produced in full elsewhere in this issue of 
the MONTHLY. 

C. H. Zachry, Southern Union Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, was elected president 
of the Southern Gas Association at the 
meeting. Other newly elected officers are: 
C. B. Wilson, Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Company, Little Rock, first vice-president; 
H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta Gas Light Co., sec- 
ond vice-president; Streuby Drumm, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., secretary-treas- 
urer (re-elected). 

Highlight of the final general session, 
Friday morning, March 24, was the address 
of Merrill Davis, executive vice-president, 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., and past 
president, A.G.A.E.M., urging full coordi- 
nation between gas companies and manu- 
facturers to make the most of the industry's 
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opportunities for expansion. These oppor- 
:: tunities, Mr. Davis listed as, first, the vast 
: replacement market waiting for cultivation; 
a second, new construction developments of- 
fering a great potential market for gas and 
. gas appliances; third, the chance to acquire 
. additional sales coverage through aggres- 
i sive dealers. 
‘ Mr. Davis commended the foresight of 
y the industry in developing the CP program. 
. He said, “we feel certain that our CP 
. trademark is timely.” 
t E. H. Poe, secretary, Natural Gas Sec- 
: tion, American Gas Association, addressed 
the convention on the scope of the new 
Federal Natural Gas Act. 
! The industrial gas sales conference under 
! the chairmanship of A. B. Banowsky, 
f United Gas Corp.,»Houston, brought out 
I the latest developments in this field. Mr. 
Banowsky reported jon the national activi- 
§ ties of the Industrial Gas Section of the " - 
: American Ges Associgtion. R. J. Rutherford, chairman, A.G. A. Refrigeration Committee, which is conducting a nation- 
, J. L. Foster, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, wide “‘man-the sales” contest, and four former chairmen of the committee, receive the tribute 
s chairman of the .%G.A. Technical Com- of more than 400 delegates at a meeting of the sales division of the New England Gas Asso- 
5: mittee, presided ,at* the technical sessions. ciation in Boston, March 31. Left to right, are: Hall M. Henry, J. ]. Quinn, Mr. Rutherford, 
The outstanding ‘paper at these meetings Cyrus Barnes and H. R. Sterrett. The meeting enthusiastically endorsed the campaign which 
was that on “Transmission System Leak closes July 1 
Inspection,” by J. A. Martin, Lone Star 
Gas Company. CMU eee HCE 
New York—New Jersey B. A. Seiple, Jersey Central Power and tives of the A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, 


















Gas Sales Conference 


HE 1939 Re- 

gional Sales 
Conference, — spon- 
sored by the Com- 
mercial Section for 
the States of New 
York and New Jer- 
sey will be held at 
the Hotel New 
Yorker on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 
1 and 2. Evenings 
will be open for at- 
tendance at the 
World's Fair. 

J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, New Jersey, is 
chairman of the council in charge. 

Topics to be covered at the morning and 
afternoon sessions on these days include: 
Trends in Residential Consumption and 
Their Significance; Gas at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair; a Symposium on Hous- 
ing; Water Heating; Training Salesmen; 
The Swing to Gas Refrigeration; Home 
Heating; Meeting Competition with CP 
Ranges; and a Home Service playlet. 

Among these invited to address the con- 
ference are: C. E. Paige, president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company; John B. 
Reid, co-chairman, A.G. A. Committee on 
Market and Economic Research; Hugh 


J. P. Leinroth 


Cuthrell, president, Gas Exhibits, Inc.; 


editors of Architectural Forum and Ameri- 
can Builder; representative of the Federal 
Housing Administration; several builders 
utilizing gas for the four big jobs in their 
home developments; R. A. Fawder, Consol- 
idated Edison Company of New York, Inc.; 
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Light Co.; Harold Coleman, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; H. S. Christman, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; H. G. Schaul, 
Westchester Lighting Co.; and O. F. Flu- 
merfelt, vice-president, Iroquois Gas Cor- 
poration. 


Film Promotes CP 


NEW sound slide film, “Straight to 

Your Heart”, sponsored by the Do- 
mestic Range Committee of the American 
Gas Association, has received wide ac- 
claim wherever it has been shown and has 
been labeled one of the most effective 
contributions to sales promotion of CP 
gas ranges. The film is packed with sales- 
making facts, phrases and methods. It is 
available to all member companies of the 
Association at a price of $12.00 each. 


New “Home Calls” Book 
Tells How to Do It 


HE Home Service Committee of the 
American Gas Association has _pub- 
lished a new book on “Home Service Home 
Calls.” In 44 pages, it presents a distilla- 
tion of ideas that have worked and are 
accepted as standard practice in many com- 
panies throughout the country. 
Superceding an earlier booklet on the 
same subject, published in 1931 by the 
Association, the latest edition contains the 
results of actual experience on types of 
home calls; their preparation and proce- 
dure; home call habits; suggested ap- 
proaches; and questions and answers on 
domestic gas equipment. The text has 
been checked for accuracy by representa- 
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gas service engineers and sales managers. 
A necessary handbook for home service 
departments, this study covers an important 
function of gas company service work. Re- 
flected in this book is the fact that atti- 
tudes and techniques of home call work 
have changed to become more sales-slanted 
—unobtrusively but nonetheless definitely. 
Copies of “Home Service Home Calls” 
may be obtained at a price of 20¢ each 
from the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Pauline Schofield, of The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Mansfield. Ohio, demonstrates Home 
Call technique 
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An attentive audience of 175 industrial gas leaders at the sales conference in Cleveland, March 27-28 


Industrial Gas Sales Conference Features New 
Discussion Technique—and Gets Results 


AVING its real wallop for the final 

curtain, the Industrial Gas Section 
scored a smash hit with the 175 industrial 
gas leaders who attended the Conference 
on Industrial Gas Sales staged March 27-28 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Undisputed headline 
act of the meeting was the closing innova- 
tion on the program—an afternoon of ro- 
tating panel discussions. 

Held at the same time in the same great 
hall, these rotating panel discussions allow 
those interested in two or more subjects to 
move from one discussion group to another. 
Each group sits informally around a table 
and participates in a rapid-fire exchange of 
questions and information. 

Five of the most active committees of 
the Section formed a nucleus for the dis- 
cussions which covered the following fields: 
Ferrous Metals, Non-Ferrous Metals, Ce- 
ramic Industries, Food Industries, and In- 
dustrial and Commercial Air Conditioning. 
Committee chairmen who led the discus- 
sions were: Clayton S. Cronkright, Ralph 
D. Hawkins, George M. Parker, T. W. 
Halloran, and Charles R. Bellamy. The 
Industrial and Commercial Air Condition- 
ing table drew the largest number of par- 
ticipants (45 at the time of one count) 
while groups varying from 10 to 25 main- 
tained lively discussions at the other tables. 

Lead off man of the 12 speakers who ad- 
dressed the conference was O. N. Sellers, 
Sellers Engineering Co., Chicago. Mr. Sell- 
ers produced case history evidence to dem- 


onstrate the value of his advice on ‘“Capi- 
talizing on Immersion Tube Boilers and 
Water Heaters.” 

The engineering improvements incorpo- 
rated in such equipment, according to this 
manufacturer, mean that today immersion 
boilers and immersion water heaters are 
guaranteed to be as least 80% thermally 
efficient. Further it is a practical impos- 
sibility to convert installations to oil. There- 
fore, they “offer a means for the gas man 





Wendell E. Whipp. president, National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, ad- 
dresses the Monday luncheon meeting. He 
is flanked by C. E. Gallagher, president, 
The East Ohio Gas Co. (left), and Frank 
H. Trembl), Jr., of Philadelphia, chairman, 
Industrial Gas Section 
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virtually to reduce the rate of gas to his 
customer without such reduction costing the 
gas company one cent.” 

In summary it was pointed out, “In so 
doing (specifying immersion tube equip- 
ment) you should be able to save your cus- 
tomers ordinarily 25 or 30% in gas for a 
given job, and at the same time place 
equipment which cannot easily be converted 
to competitive fuels.”’ 


Dowtherm—Key to New Markets 

A “new tool for the industrial gas engi- 
neer in solving the ever-increasing problems 
of industrial process work’"—the Dowtherm 
boiler—was evaluated for sales possibilities 
by D. A. Campbell, Eclipse Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co., Rockford, Illinois. He defined the 
Dowtherm boiler as a high temperature, 
low pressure, vapor phase heating system, 
and showed how it could “not only im- 
prove and extend the use of gas in indus- 
tries which now use our product, but carry 
gas heating into new fields as well.” 

Some six recent installations were de- 
scribed in considerable detail, and numerous 
others were mentioned in connection with 
analyses of markets. Several of these were 
in the chemical process field “where solid 
and liquid fuels have dominated for years.” 
Others illustrated what could be done with 
the new equipment by way of invading the 
paper industry, the plastic moulding field, 
and the asphalt products business. In one 
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case (varnish cooking) a 50% savings in 
fuel costs over direct gas firing was demon- 
strated. 

Shifting the attention of the conference 
from new industrial equipment with which 
to court new markets, C. F. deMey, Chair- 
man, A.G. A. Rate Committee, introduced 
the vital subject of ‘Practical Rates for 
Industrial Gas Service.’ Mr. deMey’s sig- 
nificant paper was reproduced in full in the 
April issue of the A.G. A. MONTHLY. 


“We Must Depend Upon OURSELVES” 


Adjourning to luncheon in the Pine 
Room, the conference heard Wendell E. 
Whipp, president, National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, and president, Mon- 
arch Tool Company, explain that the gas 
industry and the machine tool business 
share essentially the same problems and 
the same objectives. The job is to “produce 
more goods for more people . . . . to ren- 
der a service to the ultimate consumer.” 
In conclusion, he stated, “In these days of 
political confusion, we must depend upon 
ourselves—upon our individual efforts and 
resourcefulness.” 


Recirculation Heating—W here and How 


Edward Stephenson, Jr., Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Detroit, Michigan, opened the 
afternoon session by discussing ‘“Recircu- 
lating Air Heating for Industrial Furnaces” 
from the standpoints of the job it does and 


the way it should be applied. “If the re- 
quirements are fast heating, high thermal 
efficiencies and smaller chambers, then the 
convection furnace is the answer; for accu- 
rate temperature distribution and complete 
uniformity, only the convection unit will 
do,” observed Mr. Stephenson in referring 
to heating jobs up to about 1250° F. For 
quick changes of temperature, also, the 
method is ideal. 

In regard to trends and desirable meth- 
ods in convection-heated gas furnace con- 
struction he observed that the tendency is 
toward steel furnace structures and greater 


portability; that, although almost any type. 


of conveying or loading mechanism is suit- 
able, it is fundamental to keep the weight 
of mechanism which must be heated down 
to a minimum; that heaters of the totally 
enclosed type are preferable; that fans of 
the radial or paddle-wheel type are appar- 
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ently the most successful, that throttling 
type control is best, and that single valve 
control of burners is desirable. 

The two technical papers next abstracted 
concerned “Luminous Flame and Its Appli- 
cations” and “Reducing Atmospheres from 
the Combustion of Industrial Gas.” The 
former by James E. Dare, Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois. Streator, Illinois, 
treated the theory, advantages, most frequent 
applications, available equipment, burner 
design, and control of luminous flame com- 
bustion. Although not a new practice, the 
application of luminous flame gas heating 
in steel, ceramic, and specialty fields has 
advanced sufficiently to warrant a progress 
report, and Mr. Dare’s paper brought the 
subject up-to-date in a form both data- 
laden and understandable. 

L. O. Howell, industrial engineer, A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, reviewed 
the Laboratories’ researches to date on the 
subject of reducing furnace atmospheres 
and indicated the type of results which will 
be forthcoming as the work progresses. He 
showed curves on special test furnace set- 
ups from which, when extended, it should 












be possible to predict and control atmos- 
phere conditions within a furnace from 
calculations based on furnace design and 
operating data. He also indicated how 
forthcoming information might indicate 
what furnace atmospheres can be obtained 
by the combustion of industrial gas. 


Make Whole Company a Sales Force 

Injecting a practical idea to wind up the 
first day of addresses, Franklin T. Rainey, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
outlined the success he has enjoyed in 
“Stimulating Employee Interest in Indus- 
trial Gas Business.” Two new jobs of size- 
able proportions recently were won in his 
territory definitely through the stimulated 
interest inspired in employees not in any 
way connected with the industrial depart- 
ment. To illustrate his formula he pre- 
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The rotating panel discussions were the hit of the conference. 
Above is the Industrial and Commercial Air Conditioning Group 
in action. At left is the Ferrous Metals table 





sented a convincing example of his drama- 
tizations to employees of industrial gas 
utilization in Columbus. 


Potential Market for 24,000,000,000 Feet— 
in Industrial Finishing 

Paul J. Ziegelbaur, Pontiac Varnish Co., 
Pontiac, Michigan, reopened the technical 
phase of the conference with an enthusiastic 
endorsement of gas drying for lacquers, 
japans, and other metal finishes. “Recircu- 
lation heating with gas should be employed 
to the fullest extent,” said he. 

As a technical expert in the finishing 
field, Mr. Ziegelbaur proved invalid “every 
argument that has been advanced by paint 
men against the use of the recirculating 
heater.” He indicated that finishing costs 
can be pared down surprisingly by its ap- 
plication. “It is the most nearly trouble- 
free combination yet found for the heating 
of ovens. Maintenance costs are lower than 
with any other heating method. For exam- 
ple, one Detroit plant reports an annual 
saving of over $8,000 on upkeep alone 
since replacing oil with gas-fired recircu- 
lating heaters.” 





As for the market, Mr. Ziegelbaur noted 
that the annual U. S. production of primers, 
lacquers, enamels and japans that are baked 
or force dried is between 200,000,000 and 
300,000,000 gallons. If all this were dried 
in gas-heated ovens, the annual gas con- 
sumption would amount to more than 
24,000,000,000 cu.ft. of 530 B.t.u. gas. 


Controlled Atmosphere?—Beware Moisture 

Returning to the subject of controlled 
atmospheres, Dr. Bruce W. Gonser, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, presented the fruits of 
his investigations and study on “The Pres- 
ent Status of Prepared Atmospheres in In- 
dustrial Heating.” Current practice can de 
broken down into seven classifications of 
methods for preventing undesirable attack 
(principally scaling and decarburization) of 
heated materials. These classifications were 
defined and the methods described, charts 
and research findings being employed to 
evaluate the effectiveness and merits of each 
group. “Water vapor in the furnace atmos- 
phere is the principal trouble-maker in prac- 








tical applications,” cautioned Dr. Gonser. 
In conclusion, he showed typical gas gener- 
ating equipment of different kinds. 


"Gas for ALL Heating Jobs” 

i. Lundgaard, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., offered views on 
“Selling Industrial Gas—and at a Profit.” 
Dominant suggestions were that the in- 
dustrial gas salesman keep his eye on net 
load value rather than estimated annual 
revenue, and that gas-saving engineering 
such as recuperation or regeneration be sold 
to the customer for his and ultimately the 
gas industry's permanent benefit. 

Future progress will be more controlled 
by the thoroughness with which we sell old 
customers, Mr. Lundgaard indicated, than 
by the finding of new customers. Selling 
gas for every heating job in a customer's 
plant is one key to success. He recom- 
mended the industrial sales slogan, “Gas 
for ALL Heating Jobs.” 


Multiplying Sales Results 


“Your best sales aid is a satisfied cus- 
tomer,” admonished W. H. Eisenman, sec- 
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retary, American Society for Metals, Cleve- 
land, winding up the parade of formal 
addresses; “Your next is advertising (and 
read it yourself), and your third is meet- 
ings and conventions.” In “Getting the 
Most from Outside Sales Aids,” you must 
make all three an issue in your program. 
He advocated strong discouragement of cus- 
tomers who want to build their own equip- 
ment, and offered a ten-point creed for 
industrial gas sales managers to follow by 
way of multiplying their department's ef- 
fectiveness. 

Speeches and the rotating panel discus- 
sions were not the sole diet for industrial 
gas men at the Cleveland conference. After 
luncheon on the second day, the all-tech- 
nicolor movie, “Steel,’’ was shown through 
the courtesy of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
Its dramatization of the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of one of industrial gas’ biggest cus- 
tomers was more than entertainment, it was 
inspiration and a heroic illustration of 
the basic role of industrial heat in making 
the world of today. 
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Hotel, Restaurant, and Commercial Gas 
Load Builders To Meet May 22-23 


UT to “Make It Boom Timex for 

Commercial Gas Sales” the Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion announces its 1939 Conference on 
Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial Gas 
Sales. The Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been selected as the place; and 
Monday and Tuesday, May 22 and 23, have 
been set aside as the dates. Frank B. Herty, 
vice-chairman, Program and Arrangements 
Committee is organizing the program. 

The possibilities for gas and gas-using 
equipment in the beauty-shop field will be 
handled by a special symposium. In this 
manner the diverse opinions regarding gas 
hair dryers and related equipment will be 
brought before those attending the con- 
ference. 

Featured luncheon speaker will be Clif- 
ford E. Paige, president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company; while R. J. Ruther- 
ford, vice-president, Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Co., and president, New England Gas 
Association—one of the most aggressive 
and original sales executives in the coun- 
try—will close the conference on the theme 
“The Where and How of Future Commer- 
cial Gas Sales." Other prominent gas indus- 
try executives are slated for rounding out 
management's participation in the program. 

Outside viewpoints and worthwhile ad- 
vice are anticipated from Peter G. Pirrie, 
editor, Bakers Weekly, and W. D. Tiede- 
man, chief, Bureau of Milk Sanitation, State 
of New York. Mr. Pirrie, one of the 
country’s outstanding authorities on bakery 
operations and equipment, will undertake 
to tell gas men what routes to follow in 
“Selling the Baker’ to his and the gas 
industry's mutual advantage. Mr. Tiedeman 


represents the State bureau which has juris- 
diction over the administration of the New 
York sanitation laws pertaining to public 
eating places. He will talk on the ob- 
jectives and administrative methods in- 
volved in these laws—especial emphasis 
being laid upon the sterilization of glass- 
ware, chinaware and silverware in res- 
taurants, hotels and institutions. 

Manufacturers of commercial gas appli- 
ances will have their say through Arnold E. 
Schwarz, sales promotion and advettising, 
The Bryant Heater Company; W. D. 
Crouch, manager, commercial and industrial 
division, Robertshaw Thermostat Co., and 
R. S. Agee, sales promotion manager, Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. Mr. Schwarz will discuss 
up-to-date ways and means of “Selling Gas 
Heating to Main Street’’; Mr. Crouch aims 
at pointing a way to increased sales by 
taking full advantage of the possibilities 
offered by modern gas appliance controls; 
and Mr. Agee expects to analyze how ‘The 
Manufacturers View Hotel, Restaurant, and 
Commercial Equipment Sales.” 

The army on the commercial sales firing- 
line for utility companies will be repre- 
sented through H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., and 
Roy P. Wilson, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. The fruit of a great com- 
pany’s experience in “Making the Most of 
Salesmen’s Time” in both metropolitan and 
small communities, will be Mr. Sutton’s 
contribution; while Mr. Wilson, who chair- 
mans the Section’s 1939 Commercial Re- 
frigeration Committee, will get down to 
cases on ‘Penetrating the Commercial Re- 
frigeration Market.” 
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GOING AHEAD 
with Industrial Gas 
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Tom Gallagher is treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Restaurant Purveyors Association. 
Tom never loses a bet in keeping in touch 
with every group of his customers. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany is running a fine series of industrial 
gas window displays in their main office. 
All the big-name plants in the territory 
are interested, and E. R. Rothert says his 
hardest job is to make monthly selections 
from among the firms who are anxious 
to cooperate. 





The swarm of publicity for industrial 
gas in outside trade and business maga- 
zines that followed the Cleveland Indus- 
trial Gas Sales Conference is a “plus 
value” the industry received from the ex- 
cellent papers presented. 


A gas water heater has just replaced an 
electric water heater to furnish the 200 
gal. of hot water required each 8 hours 
for serving tea to miners at the end of 
their shift, at Australia’s Zinc Corpora- 
tion’s Mine. How about you industrial 
men in the mining towns drumming up 
some of that kind of business? 


Dick Reeves’ Gas Engine Power Com- 
mittee is on the home stretch in whipping 
the Gas Engine Manual into shape for 
publication. Most of the work was done 
by C. Remschel of Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., who certainly 
knows his engines. 


Frank Herty’s industrial gas gang, and 
their manufacturer friends, set the pace at 
the recent Brooklyn Union new business 
party. They are still looking for the guy 
who hung a sign in their box reading 
“INDUSTRIAL GAS N-G-NEARS.” 


Look out for a blast of data when Clay- 
ton Cronkright’s Ferrous Metals Commit- 
tee reports. Subcommittee Chairman, 
George O’Neill of York, Pa. and Carl 
Wierum of Brooklyn, N. Y. have had 
their groups working hard getting the 
real low-down on furnace atmospheres 
and gas cutting. 





Several things have been noticed re- 
cently which point toward more new large 
bakery ovens being equipped for gas heat- 
ing this year. As an instance, one promi- 
nent manufacturer who makes ovens for 
all fuels is advertising, “The advantages 
of gas as a fuel are so obvious, due to 
its cleanliness and economy, that it should 
be the baker’s first choice unless local 
conditions favor the use of other fuels. 
In most communities, however, public 
utility companies offer attractive commer- 
cial gas rates.” It is an encouraging trend. 
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Vital Problems in Production and Chemical Fields 
To Be Clarified at Conference 


STRONG pro- 
gram designed 
to meet the needs of 
the engineers, chem- 
ists and production 
men in the gas in- 
dustry has been pre- 
pared for the joint 
conference of the 
Production and 
Chemical Commit- 
tees which takes 
place May 22-24 in 
the Sagamore Ho- 
tel, Rochester, N. Y. 
The outstanding event of the year for 
those engaged in the production and chem- 
ical fields, the conference affords an op- 
portunity for a mutual exchange of ex- 
perience and information. Papers to be 
presented cover a wide variety of subjects, 
representing the latest developments in the 
industry. Most of these papers cover the 
experiences of individual companies and the 
conference will be a clearing house of in- 
formation on many subjects vitally impor- 
tant to the gas industry. 

F. B. Parke, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman of 
the Production Committee and has directed 
the preparation of that part of the program. 
The Chemical Committee program was ar- 
ranged under the direction of E. M. Bliss, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., chairman of the committee. 





F. B. Parke 


Luncheon Conference 


One of the most popular features of the 
conference is expected to be the series of 
roundtable luncheon meetings which will 
be held the opening day of the conference. 
These will cover the following subjects: 
Coal Carbonization and By-Products, Water 
Gas Operation, and How Can the Chemist 
Help the Operating Engineer. No steno- 
graphic record of the discussion will be 
kept and a frank exchange of views will be 
encouraged. 

Immediately following the Tuesday morn- 
ing session, the delegates will be trans- 
ported to the Oak Hill Country Club which 
will be the scene of activities for the re- 
mainder of the day. This club occupies a 


* Where advance information has been fur- 
nished, a brief summary of the scope of each 
paper has been included.—Editor. 

+The times noted in this program refer to 
Daylight Saving Time. 


Oak Hill Country 
Club, Rochester, 


beautiful site six and one-half miles from 
convention headquarters. It has one of the 
finest layouts of its kind anywhere, repre- 
senting an investment of more than a mil- 
lion dollars. Two excellent eighteen-hole 
golf courses are available as well as facili- 
ties for tennis, quoits, handball, and soft- 
ball. The spacious English manor club- 
house, besides furnishing facilities for the 
afternoon meeting, is also amply equipped 
for those who enjoy indoor sports, such as 
bridge, table tennis, nineteenth hole activi- 
ties, and informal get-togethers. 

A real surprise is in store for the dele- 
gates following the dinner Tuesday evening. 
Special entertainment will be furnished 
through the courtesy of the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation. 

But the meat of the conference will be 
found in the regular business sessions, and 
here’s the detailed program:* 


MONDAY, MAY 22, 10:00 A.M.+ 


Opening Remarks, F. B. Parke, Chairman, 
Gas Production Committee, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Welcome to Rochester, Herman Russell, 
President, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cooling Down and Reheating of Twelve 
Batteries of Koppers Ovens at Clairton 
By-Product Coke Works, H. W. Seyler, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa. 


Actual experiences in shutting down and 
starting up several batteries of ovens at the 
Clairton Coke plant will be described in 
detail in this paper. During the discussion, 
L. E. Knowlton will review the enforced 
shutdown and the speedy resumption of 
coke oven operation during the recent flood 
in Providence, and will present other data 
he has compiled on this subject. 

Summer Air Conditioning, W. F. Friend, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Light Oil Scrubbing for Gum Formers, 

S. Green, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















An interesting 
description is given 
in this paper of the 
removal and recov- 
ery of the gum 
forming light oils 
present in the water 
gas manufactured at 
the Citizens Works. 
The manner in which 
existing plant equip- 
ment was adapted 
to accomplish this 
result is related, 
and the economics 
of light oil recovery at this particular plant 
is discussed. 





E. M. Bliss 


Report of Gas Conditioning Committee, 
O. S. Hagerman, Chairman, Atlantic 
Seaboard Corp., New York, N. Y. 


ROUND TABLE 
ROUND TABLE LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 
1:00 P.M. 
1. Coal Carbonization and By-Products. 
2. Water Gas Operation. 
3. How Can the Chemist Help the Oper- 
ating Engineer. 


TUESDAY, MAY 23, 9:30 A.M. 


Opening Remarks, E. M. Bliss, Chairman, 
Chemical Committee, Harrison, N. J. 
The Results of Some Corrosion Tests of 
Metals and Alloys in the By-Product 
Coke Industry, O. B. J. Fraser and G. L. 
Cox, International Nickel Co., Inc., New 

York, N. Y. 


Tar Handling and Treatment, K. B. Weber, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A complete description of a modern tar 
handling and treatment system in connec- 
tion with heavy oil operation is given by 
the author. The dehydration of heavy tar 
emulsions is always a subject of deep inter- 
est to water gas operators. 
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An outstanding success, the Distribution Conference in Chicago, April 17-19, attracted a national audience. Shown here are, left to right: 
Charles F. Turner, of Cleveland, chairman of the conference; F. M. Goodwin, Boston, chairman, Technical Section; C. J]. Gregg, Brad- 
tord; Alexander Forward, managing director, American Gas Association, and George F. Mitchell, president, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago 


Composition of Flue Gas After Combustion 
with Insufficient Air, L. O. Howell, 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oak Hitt Country CLuB 
Rochester, N. Y., 1:30 P.M. 
Refractories for By-Product Coke Ovens, 

W. C. Rueckel, Battelle Memorial Insti- 

tute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Some new and significant data has been 
obtained through studies made at the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute on the subject of 
Silica brickwork and its care. The paper 
presenting this data should prove of par- 
ticular interest to coke oven operators. 

A Note on the Wetting of Iron Oxide 
Samples Before Testing, Dr. Frank H. 
Dotterweich, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas, and Prof. 
Wilbert J. Huff, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Practical Control Methods for Operation 
of Gas Purifiers, E. L. Sweeney, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Specific Gravity Recorder, R. L. Ellis, Flor- 
ida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 


At the adjournment of this session the 
delegates will have an opportunity to avail 
themselves of the golf and other recrea- 
tional facilities at the Oak Hill Country 
Club, and in the evening a special enter- 
tainment has been provided by the Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corporation. Read 
your copy of “Information for Delegates’’ 
for full information. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 10:00 A.M. 
Coal Gas Manufacture, M. D. Curran, Coal 

Carbonizing Co., and Radiant Fuel Corp., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

This paper will present some further in- 
teresting information on this new type of 
oven which has been offered for converting 
low grade coals and coals ordinarily con- 
sidered non-coking into coke suitable for 
domestic or water gas purposes. It will 
explain why these ovens can use swelling 
coals without difficulty and without the 
necessity of mixing with other coals. 
Heavy Oil Operation, John Dopp, Wiscon- 

sin Power & Light Co., Fond du Lac, 

Wis 





More than 450 delegates registered 
for the sixteenth annual Distribution 
Conference which on April 19 con- 
cluded a highly successful three-day 
meeting at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. A significant feature 
of the attendance was the representa- 
tion of companies from _ distant 
points, signifying national interest in 
this specialized meeting sponsored by 
the Technical Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. Interest-packed 
papers on a score of subjects brought 
out the latest developments in the 
distribution field. 

Under the capable direction of 
Charles F. Turner, chairman of the 
Distribution Committee, the meeting 


This paper treats with the use of heavy 
oil for enrichment in combination with 
100% bituminous coal as generator fuel. 
It presents complete figures on operation 
and costs in connection with such opera- 
tion on a reverse flow machine. In view of 
the interest shown in recent years in the 
reverse flow set, this paper should provoke 
considerable discussion. 


Expansion of Coal Under Coking Condi- 
tions, J. D. Davis, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Another fine contribution covering the 
experimental work on expansion of coal 
under coking conditions, conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines, will be presented under 
this heading. 


On the Determination of Water Vapor in 
Gaseous Fuels, Dr. A. W. Gauger, F. 
C. Todd and C. C. Haworth, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Steam Generation from Pulverized Coke 
Breeze, Irving McChesney, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

The application of pulverized fuel boil- 
ers for the burning of coke breeze should 
prove a subject of considerable interest to 
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Distribution Conference Attracts 450 


sharply focussed attention on the dis- 
tribution engineer's problems and 
brought forth a free exchange of in- | 
formation on many local problems as 
well as those on the formal program. 
Particularly was this true of the pop- 
ular round-table luncheon confer- 
ences which were devoted to the fol- 
lowing four subjects: Construction, 
Maintenance, Installation and Serv- 
icing, Meters and Metering. 

Reproduced in this issue of the 
MONTHLY is an important contribu- 
tion on Appliance Servicing by T. J. 
Perry, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. Other papers will be discussed 
in the June issue. 





those of us charged with the responsibility 
of steam generation. This paper will de- 
scribe the breeze boiler installation at 
Rochester. 

2:00 P.M. 


Mechanism for Recording the Combustion 
Characteristics of Gas, A. R. T. Denues 
and Prof. Wilbert J. Huff, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Pipe Line Protection 
Advance Reported 


N improved method of protecting the 
huge investment in the country’s 
underground pipe line systems conveying 
gas, oil, and water by making it easier to 
arrest corrosion damage, has been devel- 
oped by Dr. Scott Ewing, American Gas 
Association research associate at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

A patent covering the development is 
being applied for, and the American Gas 
Association has arranged to have it dedi- 
cated to the free use of all American in- 
dustry, municipal water works systems and 
the Government. 
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Millions of dollars are lost annually 
through the corrosion of underground pipe 
lines. One of the principal causes of this 
corrosion is the presence of stray electric 
currents in the soil. ‘Cathodic Protection” 
guards against the effects of these stray 


—conducting periodic general dealer sales 
meetings for the purpose of introducing 
general sales programs. 

—making available to dealers the services 
of our staff of trained home economists 
for conducting store demonstrations and 


dealer organization from the personnel 
of successful dealers and distributors and 
know dealer problems. They are respon- 
sible for the interpretation of company 
sales policies and sales activities to our 
sales allies to the end that a maximum 


currents by setting up opposing currents. 
To do this successfully, it is necessary to 
measure the changes in voltage or poten- 
tials which cause the stray currents in the 
soil. This is done by means of an elec- 
trode driven into the ground, similar to 
a ground connection used with a radio. 
The electrodes which have been used for 
this purpose have introduced consider- 


volume of gas appliances and equipment 
may be secured with a corresponding in- 
crease in the sale of the company’s nat- 
ural gas service. 


cooking schools. 

—supplying dealers with lists of likely 
prospects for gas appliances. 

—providing the services of three trained 
dealer contact men whose sole respon- 
sibility is to work with dealers and other 
sales allies in every way possible to in- 
sure successful operation of our dealer 
plan. These men were selected for our 





These policies have been in opera- 
tion for the past five years and have 
been productive as indicated by the 
following tabulation of results: 




































































* able errors owing to differences between 
d- individual electrodes, to polarization, and eS SE AL oS NMS TS 
ht to Raathoges of es Pg eg 2 Unit Sales of 4 =e SSS 
uring the past six months, Dr. Sco Gas Atpliosses 1935 
Ewing, American Gas Association Research asi a new . sles 1936 ae 1938 
se Associate at the National Bureau of Stand- RANGES 
ards, has been investigating the charac- Company 2,715 3,254 3,110 1,457 
teristics of these electrodes. He has de- Dealer 8,045 11,040 12,382 12.922 
veloped several new types which permit oa oe 
more accurate measurements of voltages Total 10,760 14,294 15,492 14,379 
in the soil. These new electrodes will REFRIGERATORS 
make it much easier to establish the proper Company 1,748 1,705 1,286 372 
conditions for protecting underground pipe Dealer 757 2,343 2.405 1.349 
lines. rae z vs 
A complete report was presented by Dr. Total 2,505 4,048 3,691 1,721 
Ewing at the American Gas Association's WATER HEATERS 
Distribution Conference held in Chicago, Company 2,493 2.728 1.662 <i 
April 17, 18 and 19. Dealer 3.721 5.397 6.929 7.799 
— : 
SALES SYMPOSIUM —— 6,214 8,125 8,591 8,624 
(Continued from page 177) HEATING APPLIANCES 
effort and maintain the highest standard aor or 3,658 4,412 3,530 2,339 
of quality in gas appliances sold by all sik: 9,647 14,401 22,868 19,690 
outlets. The company must also ag- T 
: tn otal ' > 
gressively merchandise new appliances 13,305 18,813 26,398 22,029 
and equipment, such as gas air condition- NET EARNINGS FROM UNIT SALES 
ing, automatic vented gas heating, CP gas Company $ 68,680 $ 103,528 $ 87,432 $ 47,704 
range, during the promotional and de- Dealer 127,290 211,554 265,099 285,155 
velopment stage to secure wide public ae ag ——— 
| P 8 P Total $ 195,970 $ 315,082 $ 352,531 $ 332,859 


acceptance and stimulate the market for 
such appliances and equipment. 


TOTAL GROSS OPERATING 











y —plans to cooperate with manufacturer and REVENUES FROM GAS SALES 
7: distributor to create and develop outlets $6,442,000 $7,868,000 $8,372,000 $8,261,000 
for gas appliance and equipment. eee AA ! vm 
—maintaining an open market for the sale 

of gas appliances and equipment. ACCOUNTING REGULATION those involved in establishing the Continu- 
1 —making available to the dealer pertinent (Continued from page 189) ing Property Records, and those occasioned 
5 information relative to the market avail- generating stations, substations, transmis- by the Depreciation Studies. As might be 
f able for sales of gas appliances. sion lines, and distribution systems. The expected, these aggregate costs varied con- 





—assisting the dealers to obtain or prepare 
sales aids such as handbooks, sales man- 
uals, general promotional literature, sug- 
gested window and store displays. 

—assisting dealers in obtaining and using 
adequate sales training material. 

—preparation of dealer sales campaigns to 
coordinate sales activities on a mass sell- 
ing basis.- 

—securing proper and adequate reports of 
dealer sales of gas appliances and equip- 
ment. 

—preparation and distribution of a monthly 
sales bulletin giving overall sales results 
and information of general interest to 
dealers and other sales allies. 

—supplying dealers with an advance sched- 
ule of our advertising for the month with 
proof of ads in order for them to co- 
ordinate their advertising with ours. 


ISSUE OF MAY 1939 


system of accounts provides that when oper- 
ating units of systems are purchased, the 
original cost doctrine shall apply but it 
shall not apply to smaller units... . . 

“Thus, the purchase of a part interest in 
a few poles, or of a segment of a distribu- 
tion line, could not come under the original 
cost rule without causing more trouble and 
expense than the result could possibly jus- 
tify.” 

Some such flexibility and tolerance are 
necessary if the costs of establishing and 
maintaining Continuing Property Records 
are not to be prohibitive in terms of the 
worth of the result. In New Hampshire 
we believe that the result to date has been 


_ worth-while and that the cost has not been 


excessive. I have not before me a detailed 
break-down of costs as between those due 
to the original studies of Fixed Capital, 
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siderably among the several companies. 
They ranged from $40,000 for a small com- 
pany having about $2,300,000 of Fixed 
Capital to $70,000 for our largest distrib- 
uting company whose Fixed Capital totals 
nearly $35,000,000. In this connection it 
may be significant that the Commission was 
rather lenient on its time requirements for 
completion when convinced that the work 
had been undertaken seriously and endeav- 
ored to permit it to be done as much as 
a routine operation and with as little special 
personnel as possible. 

Costs of maintaining the record likewise 
vary widely In the cases of representative 
properties they have ranged from a high of 
$1.57 per $1000 of Fixed Capital and 35 
cents per meter, for a company having about 
two and one-quarter millions of Fixed 
Capital and less than 9.000 meters, to a low 








of 34 cents per $1000 of Fixed Capital and 
16 cents per meter for a $35,000,000 util- 
ity. Thus far we have no definite informa- 
tion as to the probable costs of setting up 
and operating the Continuing Property Rec- 
ords required of gas utilities. In view, 
however, of the more general availability 
of basic records and earlier valuations it is 
not expected that the costs will be higher. 

As for the Commission, one member of 
the engineering staff devotes his full time 
to the records here under consideration, 
with some additional assistance available 
for checks in the field and appraisal work 
in the office. We do not anticipate that the 
additional work involved on the records of 
our few relatively small gas companies will 
add materially to this burden. 


GAS IN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 172) 

In some operations, such as the 
heating of liquids in tanks, the gas is 
burned directly in the liquid, the prod- 
ucts of combustion bubbling through 
and heating the liquid, and condens- 
ing the water vapor in the products of 
combustion, thereby helping replace 
the water lost from the tank through 
evaporation. 

We think of gas only as producing 
fire, and yet by proper reforming, it 
is used in operations highly inflam- 
mable or explosive for actually pre- 
venting and eliminating fire. 

It is used in furnaces no larger than 
a loaf of bread for the melting of 
precious metals, or in furnaces the 
size of a twenty-room house for the 
annealing of a complete gun turret of 
our most modern battleships. 

You may be interested in the growth 
of the industrial business of your com- 
pany. In 1932, industrial sales con- 
stituted 24 per cent of our entire sales, 
while now it constitutes 41 per cent 
of our entire sales, an increase of 71 
per cent. You may be interested 
knowing that some of our larger in- 
dustrial customers use as much gas as 
the entire domestic load of a city the 
size of Toledo, Ohio, a city of approxi- 
mately 300,000 people. 

Nationally, 64 per cent of all the 
gas is used industrially through sev- 
eral thousand different types of appli- 
cations. Together with the other 36 
per cent supplied for the domestic use, 
this great gas industry of ours fur- 
nishes four times as much energy as the 
electric industry. 

Yes sir, gas in industry is going 
places and doing things. It’s a great 
business with a great future. 


Requirements Distributed 
for Criticism 


N line with the industry’s policy of keep- 

ing its standards for gas appliances and 
accessories up to date, extensive revisions in 
the requirements for the following types of 
appliances were recently completed by the 
interested subcommittees and published for 
criticism: domestic ranges, space heaters, 
central heating gas appliances, unit heaters, 
appliance thermostats, and auiomatic de- 
vices to prevent the escape of unburned gas. 

It is expected that the interested subcom- 
mittees will, after reviewing the comments 
submitted, complete the revised require- 
ments in time for presentation to the Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee at the 
meeting of that group in June or July. The 
revised standards will probably become ef- 
fective January 1, 1940. 

The unit heater standards were almost 
completely revised and requirements were 
added to cover appliances for use with pro- 
pane, butane and butane-air gases. While a 
number of changes were made in other 
standards for appliances and accessories, 
probably the most important were those to 
permit approval of equipment for use with 
undiluted butane and mixtures of butane 
and propane. It is possible under the re- 
vised requirements to secure approval on 
both propane and butane as well as mix- 
tures of the two as a result of tests on 
butane only. 

Thermostat requirements have been modi- 
fied to cover all types of appliance heat 





regulators, and in addition have been ex- 
panded to provide specifically for the list- 
ing of such accessories for use with lique- 
fied petroleum gases. Similar changes have 
been made in the listing standards applying 
to automatic devices to prevent escape of 
unburned gas. 


Standards for Floor Furnaces 


HERE has been some confusion in the 

trade regarding flue temperature meas- 
urements in the testing of floor furnaces for 
approval. At a recent meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Approval Requirements for 
Central Heating Gas Appliances a method 
of test was added to the requirements which 
clarifies the situation. This was adopted for 
immediate application. The test procedure 
adopted definitely specifies the measure- 
ment of flue gas temperatures on the inlet 
side of the draft hood and with the outlet 
of the draft hood blocked. The tempera- 
ture is limited to 530° F. above room tem- 
perature at this point. 

In order to give broader representation 
with respect to floor furnaces on the cen- 
tral heating gas appliance committee, the 
addition of floor furnace manufacturers and 
an equal number of gas company men to 
this committee was recommended. 

The subcommittee at its recent meeting 
also adopted a more stringent requirement 
with respect to tests for wall and floor tem- 
peratures on floor furnaces. These and other 
changes in the central heating requirements 
have recently been issued for distribution 
to the industry for criticism. 
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Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales promotion, merchandising and advertis- 
ing manager gas appliances. Last effort in- 
creased business 30 per cent. Diversified, in- 
tensive experience in creating campaigns, 
sales literature, sales and merchanding plans. 
Eastern city. Modest salary. 1279. 


Industrial, househeating, domestic sales or su- 
pervision, graduate engineer experienced in 
design, installation, selling industrial, house- 
heating and domestic equipment. Had charge 
of training men and several years of experi- 
ence in natural and manufactured gas terri- 
tories. Desire connection with a_ utility, 
appliance manufacturer or dealer. 


Gas Engineer, experienced in the design, con- 
struction, operation and valuation of manu- 
factured and natural gas properties is open 
for permanent or temporary position. 1281. 


Graduate Engineer, young, (B.C.E.) varied 
experience with large gas company doing 
flue analysis and maintenance work on all 
types of gas house heaters (steam, hot water, 
warm air). Also 4 years drafting and ma- 
chine shop experience. Desires connection 
with reliable engineering organization of- 
fering opportunities for advancement. 1282. 

Young man, married (28), well trained with 
several years’ experience with both national 
manufacture and utility in promotional sales 
of automatic water heaters on jobber-dealer- 
utility setup, desires position with a utility 
or with a national manufacturer of gas ap- 
pliances. Can travel, best references. 1283. 


Twelve years’ experience—industrial gas utili- 
zation—commercial hotel and_ restaurant 
sales work—manager thirty-seven thousand 
meter territory on domestic gas and electric 
appliance sales for large eastern utility. 
Prefer position as manufacturers representa- 
tative or with small utility requiring a man 
experienced in all phases of gas sales. 1284. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Wanted clerical or bookkeeping position. 
Seventeen years’ experience with large 
metropolitan gas company. 1285. 

Ten years’ diversified sales financing expe- 
rience. Qualified to promote or manage 
time-payment financing operations for gas 
and electric utilities; can develop sound 
finance plans for dealer sales; also super- 
vise credit and collection operation; thor- 
oughly familiar with sales methods in re- 
frigeration, home appliance, heating equip- 
ment, air conditioning fields. 1286. 

Seventeen years’ important experience in 
arge and small gas plant engineering— 
design, construction, development, estimat- 
ing, selling and appraising. Responsible 
executive positions. Both manufactured and 
natural gas. Competent to take charge de- 
sign, construction, appraisal or assist in op- 
erating supervision. Especially experienced 
in water gas plants. Now available. Will 
go anywhere in U. S. A. 1287. 

A highly educated, broadly experienced and 
widely acquainted sales engineer who is 
exceptionally gas minded—a colorful, loyal 
personality who can really sell to public 
utilities and the heating trade. University 
graduate and a former artillery officer, twice 
decorated. A hard, intelligent worker in 
the field, available immediately. 1288 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Superintendent of manufacture for a carbu- 
reted water gas plant having a capacity of 
14,000,000 cu.ft. 24 hours. Desire a man be- 
tween 35 and 45 years old with thorough 
training and experience in the construction 
and operation of large carbureted water gas 
plants. In answering this notice, please give 
employment and qualification record as com- 
pletely as possible. 0340. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres—E. R. Guyer, Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres —T. P. Pinckard, United Gas 
& Fuel Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres.—E. P. Prezzano, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—John J. 
Garland, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Room 608, Illi- 
nois Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—Dean H. Mitchell, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
~ Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association ° 

Pres.—Arthur P. Eva, National Utili- 
ties Co. of Michigan, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. ‘ 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. A. Stoll, Baltimore Transit 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—Fred J. Gunther, lowa-Ne- 
braska Light & Power Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—Chester C. Smith, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 
Pres.—R. J. Rutherford, Worcester 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—George B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—Warren E. Burns, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—Glenn C. Kiley, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—H. L. Farrar, Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—E. E. Mensch, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, 
P. 


a. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres —William H. Locke, United 
Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—C. H. Zachry, Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres——Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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